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S 1 R, 

It  feems  to  me  that  the  intelligent  part  of  the  Irifli  nation 
have  a right,  before  they  decide  upon  a matter  in  which  their 
moft  valuable  interefts  are  involved,  to  expe&  that  it  fhould  re- 
ceive the  ampleft,  and  moft  complete  difeufiion.  No  argument 
fhould  remain  untouched,  no  obje&ion  be  left  unanfwered,  which 
can  throw  light  upon  a queftion  of  fuch  fmgular  importance,  as 
that  which  now  engages,  and  indeed  agitates  the  publick  mind. 
Under  the  impreflion  of  this  fentiment,  I fit  down  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  addrefling  through  you  to  my  countrymen,  fuch  obfer- 
vations  on  the  queftion  of  Union,  as  have  been  fuggefted  to  me 
by  the  perufal  of  a Speech  lately  publifhed  as  yours,  in  the  Dublin 
and  Anti-Union  Evening  Polls.* 

For  many  of  thofe  who  are  on  the  anti- union  fide,  1 feel 
the  moft  fincere  refpeft ; and  look  on  them  to  be  fuch  ftaunch 
friends  to  Britilh  connexion,  that  1 am  perfuaded  there  muft  be 
moments  when  they  doubt  the  expediency  of  an  oppofition,  in 
which  the  worft  enemies  of  Ireland  concur  : moments,  when 
they  aim  oft  recognife  the  falutary  tendencies  of  a meafure,  againft 
which  feparatifts  have  railed  their  voices,  to  a man. 

* B I do 

* Of  Saturday  Jan.  i8th,  1800.  I do  not  undertake  to  animadvert  on 
any  thing  which  fell  from  Mr.  Grattan  in  Parliament,  but  only  on  thofe 
poiitions  which  have  been  publilhed  in  the  newfpapers  under  the  fan&iae 
of  his  same- 
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I do  not  cenfure,  I applaud,  the  generous  facrifice  which  they 
make,  in  not  withdrawing  that  fupport  which  they  think  due  to 
a juil  caufe,  though  contaminated  by  the  fufpicious  advocatifm 
of  treafon.  But  I warn  them,  they  are  miftaken : the  caufe  to 
which  they  are  inadvertently  lending  their  afiiftance,  is  the  fame 
which  they  have  fo  lately  defeated  in  the  field.  If  they  doubt 
me,  let  them  look  to  the  allies  whom  they  have  gained : let 
them  afk  themfelves  if  the  zeal  which  their  new  confederates 
evince,  could  be  excited  by  any  profpeft  fliort  of  feparation  ? 

Thefe  reflections  have  infenfibly  led  me  away  ; though  not 
into  topicks  which  can  be  deemed  foreign,  or  irrelevant : I (hall 
now  enter,  without  further  preface,  upon  the  tafk  which  I have 
undertaken,  and  proceed  with  my  examination  of  your  printed 
fpeech,  together  with  fuch  matters  as  appertain  to  it,  and  to  my 
fubjeft.  But  before  I engage  in  that  free  difeufiion  which  is 
before  me,  it  may  be  right  that  I fliould  difclaim  all  intention  of 
giving  you  perfonal  offence.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
motives'or  defig  11s  ; and  your  friends  have  my  permiffion  to  ba- 
lance, if  they  can,  whatever  mifehief  you  may  have  done,  with 
the  good  which  you  intended  : I fhall  merely  indulge  in  thofe 
animadverfions  on  the  tendencies  of  your  political  condudt,  to 
which  every  publick  man  is  accuftomed  to  fubmit. 

You  open  your  attack  on  the  meafure  which  I fupport,  with 
a multitude  of  affertions,  which,  as  they  are  utterly  unfupported, 
I perfuade  mv felf  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  put  to  rout.^ 

“ The  Bricifh  Minifier,”  you  inform  us,  “ declares  his  into- 
“ lerance  of  that  parliamentary  conftitution  of  Ireland,  which 
“ he  ordered  the  feveral  Viceroys  to  celebrate  : now  pronounc- 
“ ing  that  eftablifhroent  to  be  a miferable  imperfe&ion,  in  de- 
**  fence  cf  which  he  recommended  the  French  war,  and  to  which 

he  fwore  the  yeomanry 

Sir,  that  is  not  fo : Mr.  Pitt  is  fo  far  from  declaring  his  in<- 
tolerance  of  that  conftitution,  which  he  has  concurred  in  com- 
mending, that  he  feeks,  by  the  proffered  union,  to  protedt  it 
againft  the  intolerance  of  thofe,  who  might  prefer  an  eftablifli- 
m°nt  on  the  French  model : nay  he  more  than  endures  the  inde- 
pendence, which  makes  a part  of  that  conftitution  : he  has  ex- 
prefsly  recognifed  it,  and  adled  on  this  recognition:  he  has 
repeatedly  and  explicitly  acknowledged  the  incompetence  of  the 
Britifh  Legiflature  to  bind  this  country  to  an  union,  and  the 
competence  of  cur  Parliament  to  r?je<5t  the  propofal : infompeh 
that  though  we  fliould  take  fo  narrow  a view  of  the  fubjedl,  as 
to  look  to  no  part  of  the  conftitution  of  Ireland,  but  that 
which  regulates  its  relations  with  Great  Britain,  we  fhould  yet 
bejullified  in  afierting  the  confilteiicy  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  infilling 
that  the  condudt  of  th«  Englifh  Government,  with  refpedt  to 

union, 
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union,  has  not  only  amounted  to  a tolerance,  but  to  a ftrong 
aflertion  of  the  independence  which  we  acquired  in  1782. 

But  the  Britifh  Minifter  has  at  no  time  applauded  thediftindt- 
nefs,  which  he  now  recommends  us  to  abolifh,  His  eulogy 
applied  to  principles  which  union  will  leave  unimpaired:  to 
theories  which  union  will  reduce  to  practice.  He  extolled  the 
excellencies  of  the  fettlement  of  1782  ; and  left  it  to  more  de- 
praved ftatefmen  to  celebrate"' its  defers:  he  admired  in  it  the 
bloffom  which  fhould  ripen  into  union  ; while  others  praifed  the 
canker  which  threatened  feparation.  So  far  from  commending 
the  brittienels  of  our  connexion,  1 firmly  believe  that  the  Britifh. 
Minifter  had  it  in  contemplation,  at  that  period,  to  attempt  the 
rendering  this  connexion  lefs  precarious.  Meantime  he  did  not 
call  on  us  to  rejoice  that  we  were  diftindt ; but,  being  diftindt, 
to  be  thankful  that  we  were  independent. 

If  our  Viceroys  celebrated  the  conftitution  of  1782,  it  was 
not  for  any  qualities  which  union  will  deftroy.  They  contrafted 
it  with  that  degrading  fyftem  which  had  gone  before  ; not  with 
the  preferable  anangement  which  is  to  come ; and  perhaps  in 
no  point  of  view  would  it  have  been  more  deferving  of  celebra- 
tion, than  if  it  were  confidered  as  preliminary  to  the  meafure 
which  is  now  propofed  for  our  acceptance. 

That  eftablifhment  which  was  the  real  objedl  of  the  Minifter’s 
panegyric,  he  i3  fo  far  from  now  pronouncing  to  be  a miferable 
imperfedtion,  that  on  the  contrary  the  events  which  have  lately 
palled  in  Europe  have  but  ferved  to  encreafe  its  title  to  his  ad- 
miration. He  has  feen  the  leffons  of  ages  compreffed  into  the 
narrow  period  of  a few  years,  and  mankind  enabled  to  learn 
that  from  their  own  experience,  which  it  had  heretofore  been  the 
province  of  hiftory  to  teach.  The  foil  of  anarchy  has  made  the 
luftre  of  our  eftablilhment  more  apparent ; and,  as  in  1793  the 
French  war  was  undertaken  in  its  defence,  in  1800  the  Union  is 
recommended  for  its  prote&ion. 

Fear  not,  my  good  Sir,  that  the  oath  of  the  yeomanry  Ihould 
Hand  between  that  loyal  body  and  the  good  of  their  country. 
Thofe  who  have  not  taken  the  obligation,  may  be  excufed  if 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  tenor  and  effect.  Thofe  who  have,  do 
not  require  to  be  informed  that  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
form  the  Legiflature  of  this  country  : that  the  adfs  of  this 
affembly  are  the  law  of  the  land  ; and  that  by  the  principles  of 
that  conftitution,  which  as  yeomen  and  fubjedts  they  are  fworn 
to  maintain,  the  fovereign  Parliament,  (however  diffimilar  the 
two  ftatutes  may  be)  is  as  competent  to  enact  an  union,  as  a 
road  bill. 

Following  in  your  fteps,  and  pretending  to  no  better  arrange- 
ment than  that  which  the  fpeech  that  I am  ani’wering  has  pre- 
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fcribed,  I now  attend  you  to  a fubject  on  which  you  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  : 1 mean  the  final  adjuftment  of  1 782. 

You  make  two  charges  againft  the  Britifh  Minifter:  firft  you 
charge  him  with  declaiming  the  fettlement  of  1782; — and  fe- 
condly,  with  maintaining  that  this  adjuftment  was  no  more  than 
an  incipient  train  of  negotiation. 

The  firft  branch  of  your  accufation  I hold  to  be  unfounded  ; 
and  as  to  the  aflerrion  which,  in  the  fepond  place,  you  have 
afcribed  to  the  Minifter,  I am  difpofed  to  think  it  is  one,  in 
which  the  fa&s  will  bear  him  out. 

If  I can  acpomplilh  the  refutation  of  your  firft  charge,  with- 
out controverting  the  ftatement  which  you  have  yourfelf  made, 
it  will  be  a point  gained  : for  by  agreeing  on  fa£ts  and  premifles, 
we  {hall  natrow  the  difcuffion,  and  prevent  a wafte  of  time. 
This  is  therefore  what  I (hall  attempt  to  do. 

But  I fhall  in  the  firft  inftance  examine,  and  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of,  what  I conceive  to  be  the  leaft  relevant  and  conclufive 
part  of  your  argument  ; viz.  that  which  confifts  in  a denial  of 
Mr.  Pitt’s  afiertjon,  that  the  fettlement  of  1782  was  a mere 
(though  moil  important)  ftep  in  negotiation:  a mere  article  in 
the  intended  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  and  connexion  ; and  that 
“ it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Britifh  Government  of 
**  that  day  to  adopt  fome  further  meafure^,  proper  to  ftrengthen 
**  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries.”* 

Towards  difproying  the  truth  of  your  denial,  and  demonftrat- 
ing  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  warranted  in  his  pofition,  I will  afk  of  any 
candid  and  intelligent  man — whether  the  following  fhort  ftate- 
ment would  not  fuffice  ? 

The  only  grievance  complained  pf  by  Ireland,  which  it  was 
the  province  of  England  to  redrefs,  (all  the  reft  being  matter 
for  our  own  internal  regulation,)  was  that  which  confifted  in  the 
claim  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  this  country. 
This  claim  was  given  up,  in  the  way  in  which  Ireland  herfelf 
prefcribed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  f and 
after  it  had  been  fo  furrendered, — after  the  fingle  link  of  our 
dependence  had  been  thus  cut? — “ ap  addrefs  tp  his  Majefty  was 
“ moved  and  carried,  praying  him  to  take  fuch  further  meafures 
“ as  to  him  feemed  proper,  to  ftrengthen  the  connexion  between 
“ the  two  countries :”  to  which  addrefs/4  his  Majefty’s  moft 
V gracious  anfwer,  Hating  that  he  would  take  fuch  meafures  as 
might  be  nefefjary  fox  that  purpofe , was  delivered  to  the  Houfe  by 
“ a gentleman,  who  then  filled”  (an  high  office  of  truft  in  ad- 
miniftration  ; viz.)  “ the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

If 

♦ See  Mr.  Pitt’s  Speech  on  Thurfday  January  31,  1799. 
f And  was  afterwards  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  molt  fqueamifb,  furren- 
dered by  the^adl  of  renunciation. 

$ Mr.  Pitt’s  Speech. 
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If  the  above  enumeration  of  inaifputable  faffs,  (fafts  “ pub- 

lie,  regillered  and  recorded,”  f as  any  on  which  you  can 
rely,)  does  not  fuftain  the  Britifh  Minifter’s  aflertion,  that  after 
the  grievances  which  Ireland  complained  of  had  been  redrefled, 
after  her  difputes  with  the  filler  country  had  been  adjulled,  it 
Hill  “ was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Britifh  Government  of 
“ that  day,  to  adopt  fome  further  meafures  proper  to  ftrengthen 
“ the  connexion,” — I for  my  part  cannot  conceive  what  is  de- 
monftration. 

The  fophiftry  is  vain  and  paltry,  which  infinuates  that  a fet- 
tlement  may  not  be  completely  final  to  one  intent,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  ltri&ly  initiative  to  another : it  is  an  abufe  of  rea- 
fon,  as  well  as  of  language,  to  infer  that  what  concludes  pall 
controverfy,  mull  thereby  preclude  all  future  negotiation.  The 
valetudinarian,  who  by  medicine  has  brought  one  malady  to  a 
conclufion,  is  not  precluded  from  changing  his  regimen  to  im- 
prove his  conftitution  ; and  prevent  his  being  attacked  by  another 
dangerous  difeafe : the  recovery  which  a man  fullers  in  our 
courts  of  law,  or  the  fine  which  derives  its  very  name  from  its 
finality,  is  final  and  conclufive  to  bar  a former  entail,  while  it  is 
preliminary  to  the  further  fettlement,  in  contemplation  of  which 
it  has  been  made,  and  which  is  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort 
of  the  fettler,  and  his  defeendants. 

I dwell  the  more  upon  this  topick,  becaufe  1 would  prevent 
the  poflibility  of  its  being  attributed  to  thofe  whofe  opinions  I 
efpoufe,  that  they  doubt  the  fettlement  of  1782  to  have  been 
final.  It  would  be  equally  falfe,  and  mifehievous,  to  deny  that 
fettlement  to  have  been  a final  and  irrevocable  adjullment  of  all 
preceding  difputes  between  the  countries  ; but  it  is  no  lefs  fophi- 
ftical  and  pernicious,  to  pervert  this  finality  into  an  obllacle  to 
further  meafures,  which  the  legifiature  may  deem  neceflary  for 
fecuring  the  permanence  of  the  connexion  : meafures  which,  fo 
long  as  they  do  not  impugn  the  principle  which  Ireland  then 
afferted,  are  compatible  with  the  fettlement  that  took  place  in 
1782;  and  in  no  degree  impede,  or  reftrain  its  operation: 
meafures  which  that  fettlement  was,  in  my  opinion,  rather  cal- 
culated to  fmooth  the  way  for,  than  obftrudl. 

I (hall  not  defert  the  ftrong  ground  of  fadl  which  I have 
taken,  by  Ihewing  the  probability  which  there  was,  that  the 
Britifh  government  fnould  have  in  contemplation  that,  which  the 
Miniller  fays  they  had.  Jf  I did,  1 might  enquire  of  any  rati- 
onal man  whether,  confidering  the  fituation  of  the  two  countries, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Englilh  miniftry,  having  finally  adjulled 
the  queftion  of  Irifh  grievance,  fhould  proceed  to  the  important 
queftion  of  Britifh  connexion,  and  adopt  meafures  that  were  cal- 
culated to  ftrengthen  and  fecure  it?  whether  they  were  not  the 

more 
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more  likely  to  do  fo,  if  the  control,  which  had  been  juft  re- 
nounced, (however  offenfive  it  might  be  to  this  country,)  yet 
tended,  with  all  its  faults,  to  confolidare  the  empire,  and  there- 
fore when  relinquifhed,  required  to  be  fucceeded  by  the  fubftitu- 
tion  of  a fyftem,  more  compatible  with  Irifh  honour,  and  equally 
conducive  to  the  interefts  of  Britain  ? — But  this  would  be  to  wan- 
der into  fuperfluous  inveftigation,  by  fhewing  that  to  be  probable, 
which  I had  already  demonftrated  to  be  fa<ft. 

But  with  refpe£t  to  this,  as  with  refpeft  to  the  other  branch 
of  your  accufation,  let  me  fee  how  the  cafe  Hands,  even  on  your 
own  ftatement. 

“ The  firft  tracts,”  you  fay,  **  of  the  adjuftment  of  1782  were 
two  meffages,  fent  by  his  Majefty  to  the  Parliaments  of  the 
“ different  countries:  ” in  other  words,  the  fettlement  of  1782 
originated,  by  your  own  admiflion,  with  the  advifers  of  the  crown  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  with  the  Bricifh  adminiftration.  Now  one  would 
fuppofe  that,  towards  afcertaining  the  meafures  of  which  any 
plan  was  intended  to  confift,  we  fhould  examine  the  conduct  of 
the  perfons  who  contrived  it ; and  if  we  do  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  addrefs  and  anfwer  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and 
which  were  both  poller  ior  to  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  1 . will 
evince  the  truth  of  the  Minifter’s  affertion,  that  further  meafures 
were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government  of  that  day. 

But  again,  fuppofing  (according  to  the  truth.)  that  the  Britifh 
Houfes  of  Parliament  were  parties  to  this  tranfaction,  then  what 
appears  from  your  own  ftatement  ? that  having  determined  to  fur- 
render  their  claim  to  legillate  for  this  country,  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  fecond  place,  refolved  “ that  the  connexion  between 
“ the  countries  fhould  by  mutual  confent,  be  placed  on  a folid  and 
“ permanent  foundation.”4 

Let  any  candid  man  attend  to  the  import  of  this  refolution, 
and  fay  whether  he  can  contradi6l  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of  Government  in  1782,  towards 
{Lengthening  the  connexion  between  the  countries,  to  adopt 
meafures  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  now  propofed. 

But  you  tell  us  that  the  addrefs  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  upon 
the  confideration  of  thefe  two  refolutions,  exprefsly  rejects  the 
fecond. 

To  fuppovt  the  ftatement  which  you  have  fo  boldly  made,  you 
Ihould  be  able  to  read  from  this  addrefs,  what  I confefs  would  be 
a very  extraordinary  paragraph  ; viz.  that  it  was  the  humble 
opinion  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje&s,  the  Irifh 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  affembled,  that  the  con- 
*i  nexion  between  the  countries  Ihould  not  be  placed,  by  mutual 
“ confent,  on  a permanent  foundation.”  Such  a paragraph,  I 
admit,  would  have  fupported  your  pofition,  that  the  addrefs  ex- 
prefsly rejected  the  fecond  Britifh  refolution. 


* Mr.  Grattan’s  words. 
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But  you  are  fo  far  from  lhewing  an  exprefs  rejection,  that  you 
are  utterly  unable  to  produce  an  implied  one.  The  Irifli  Parlia- 
ment, you  fay,  exprefsly  negatived  the  fecond  refolution;  for 
they  faid  that  “ they  conceived  the  Refolution  for  unqualified, 

« unconditional  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  to  be  a meafure 
« of  confummate  vdfdom.”*  The  connexion  between  your 
premife  and  your  inference,  I confefs,  I am  dull  enough  not  to 
difcern  plainly. 

« May  it  pleafe  your  Majefly,  we  your,  &c.  in  Parliament 
“ affembled,  conceive  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I, 

“ to  be  an  extremely  wife  meafure;  and  therefore  it  is  fo 
“ plain,  (and  follows  fo  inevitably  from  the  premiffes,)  that  the 
“ connexion  between  the  countries  fliould  not  be  placed,  by  mu* 

« tual  confent,  on  a permanent  foundation,  that  we  (hall  not 
“ trouble  your  Majedy,  by  dating  fo  obvious  a conclufion,  or 
« by  more  explicitly  rejecting  the  fecond  Refolution,  which  has 
been  propofed  for  our  confideration.,>  Such  logick  might  be 
parliamentary  ; but  I doubt  its  being  Aridotelian. 

But  1 am  digreffing  from  my  fubje&  : for  though  you  fliould 
have  fucceeded,  as  completely  as  you  have  failed,  in  fupporting 
your  pofition,  that  the  Irifli  Parliament  had  rejected  the  fecond 
Refolution  of  the  Britifli  Houfes,  yet  this  would  not  difprove 
Mr.  Pitt’s  affertion,  that  further  meafures  were  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Government  of  that  day  ; nor  would  it  diminifli 
the  weight  of  that  evidence,  which  the  Englifh  addrefs  and  an- 
fwer,  and  the  fecond  Refolution,  abundantly  fupply  in  fupport 
of  his  affertion.  It  would  at  mod  prove  only  this,  that  the  tem- 
per of  Ireland,  and  the  filence  with  which  their  Parliament  paffed 
this  refolution  over,  made  it  neceffary  that  Government,  content 
to  appeafe  the  jealoufies  of  the  Irifli  nation,  and  conciliate  their 
affedions  by  liberal  concefiion,  fliould  arred  the  grand  imperial 
fettlement  in  its  career,  and  podpone  its  confummation  to  a more 
favourable  moment. 

And  what  a generous  foundation  did  England  lay ! By  the 
frfi  refolution,  fhe  regidered  her  confent  that  Ireland  fliould  be 
independent ; and  fubmitted  the  fecond  to  the  new  tribunal,  which 
flie  had  thus  liberally  ere&ed.  She  firfl  made  us  a high  con- 
traft ing  power ; and  then  folicited  us  to  treat  on  equal  terms. 
Confidently  with  the  tenor  of  that  JirJl  Britifh  refolution,  which 
had  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  the  fecond 
admitted  that  the  connexion  between  the  countries  could  not  be 
placed  on  a folid  foundation,  unlefs  by  mutual  confent . 

The  Irifli  Parliament  did  not  reje6l  the  fecond  refolution  ; but, 
under  the  influence  of  fome  of  the  party  which  then  prevailed, 
tacitly  poftponed  entering,  as  the  fifler  country  had  recom- 
mended, on  meafures  that  might  be  calculated  to  ftrengthen 
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the  connexion.  They  withheld  that  confent,  which  the  libera- 
lity of  Britain  had  but  juft,  then  rendered  requifite  or  efficacious  ; 
and  preferred  inhabiting  the  ruins  of  the  fabrick  which  they  had 
demoliihed,  to  building  a firm  imperial  eftablifhment  in  its  room  : 
wnilft  the  filler  country  on  her  part,  refpedting  the  independence 
which  fhe  had  conferred,  acquiefced  in  the  delay  of  that  confum- 
mation  which  fhe  defired.  The  regency,  and  commercial  propo- 
rtions followed  : the  contagion  of  French  principles  foon  after  got 
amongft  us ; and  feparatifts  have  been  long  demonftrating  the 
truth  of  that  opinion,  pronounced  by  the  Britilh  Legifiature  in 
1782,  (and  of  which  it  is  your  boaft  that  our  Parliament  paid 
no  attention,)  “ that  the  connexion  between  the  countries  ought, 
“ by  mutual  confent,  to  be  placed  on  feme  folid  and  permanent 
“ foundation.” 

A few  words  more  on  this  part  of  the  fubje&,  and  I have 
done. 

After  mentioning  that  paffage  in  the  Trilh  Addrefs,  where  it 
is  faid  that  “ we  conceive  the  refolution  for  the  unqualified,  un- 
“ conditional  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  to  be  a meafure  of 
“ confummate  w’ifdom,”  you  add  that  you  “drew  that  addrefs  5 
“ and  introduced  thofe  words  exprefsly  to  exclude  any  fubfe- 
“ quent  qualifications,  or  limitations,  affe&ing  to  clog  or  reftrain 
“ the  operation  of  that  repeal,  and  plenitude  of  the  legiflative 
“ authority  of  our  Irilh  Parliament.” 

This  paragraph  in  your  fpeech  T confider  as  very  well  deferving 
of  attention. 

The  objeft,  you  tell  us,  of  this  Irifh  addrefs  was  to  negative 
the  fecond  of  the  Britilh  refolutions  ; and  with  this  efpecial  view 
was  that  paffage  introduced,  in  which  the  wifdom  of  repealing 
the  declaratory  a&  is  extolled. 

What  then,  (on  your  llatement,)  was  the  qualification  which 
you  were  defirous  to  exclude,  and  which  you  were  apprehenfive 
might  clog  the  operation  of  the  repeal  ? The placing  the  connexion 
between  the  countries , by  mutual  confent , on  a folid  and  permanent 
foundation . « 

This  was  the  limitation  which  you  were  fo  anxious  to  exclude  : 
this  was  the  clog  on  the  Irifh  independence,  which  you  feared  : 
tiiis  was  the  abridgment  of  irifh  legiflative  authority,  which  you 
were  fo  ffudious  to  avoid. 

To  place  the  connexion  between  the  countries  on  a firm  and 
permanent  foundation — is,  by  your  account,  to  reftrain  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  repeal  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  and  abridge  the  legifla- 
tive authority  of  Ireland. 

Sir,  you  may  have  advanced  thefe  do&rines  rafhly,  or  I may 
have  miftaken  the  tendency  of  your  pofitions  : but  if  this  be  not 
the  cafe, — if  you  have  deliberately  made  the  affertions  which  I 
attribute  to  you,  and  have  a&ed  the  part  which  you  deferibe, 
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*hen  to  me  you  appear  to  have  fpoken  the  language,  and  (inad- 
vertently I prefume)  further'd  the  caufe  of  feparation. 

Thofe  who  regarded  the  Independence  which  we  acquired  in 
1782,  not  as  their  end,  but  as  their  means, — who  valued  it  not 
as  a grant  of  freedom,  but  prepared  to  wield  it  as  an  inftrument 
of  feparation, — will  naturally  oppofe  all  meafures  which  tend  to 
ftrengthen  the  connexion  ; and  mull  abhor  Union,  as  utterly 
deftru&ive  of  their  hopes : to  them,  the  a&  of  annexation  will 
feem  a clog  on  the  plenitude  of  Irifh  legiflative  authority ; and 
while  they  declaim  on  the  finality  of  the  adjuftment  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding,  they  will  in  fa<S  agree  with  the  Minifter,  in 
confidering  it  as  preliminary  and  defective  : the  only  difference 
between  them  will  be  this, — that  while  he  may  value  it  as  a ftep 
towards  Union,-— they  will  efteem  it  as  a flride  towards  feparation. 

I call  not  upon  fuch  men  : I addrefs  not  thofe,  who  reprefent 
the  prefent  connexion  of  the  countries  as  a ftate  of  fmothered 
hoflility,  and  mutual  intimidation  : who  derive  the  fecurity  of 
Ireland  from  her  power  of  annoying  Britain  ; and  vaunt  our  cor- 
diality, in  forbearing  to  ftrike  the  blow,  which  however  they 
would  have  continually  to  impend.  I Ipeak  not  to  thofe,  who 
mingle  fuch  bitter  and  repulfive  do&rines,  with  their  wheedling 
rants  about  Handing  or  falling  with  Great  Britain.  I addrefs 
myfelf  to  a very  different  defcription  of  perfons  : I call  upon  the 
well  affefted  men  of  Ireland,  the  loyal  opponents  of  the  meafure 
now  propofed,  to  attend  to  the  language  of  their  new  allies,  and 
refill,  if  they  can,  their  arguments  for  Union. 

I now  proceed  to  difprove  the  charge  which  you  have  brought 
againft  Mr.  Pitt,  of  “ denying  a recorded  a&,  and  difclaiming 
“ the  final  adjuftment  of  1782  — and  in  order  to  preclude 
controverfy  as  to  fafts,  and  to  fhorten  difcufiion,  I fhall  keep 
my  promife  of  taking,  as  my  premifes,  the  ftatement  which  you 
have  made. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  that  difclaimer,  which  you  have  f® 
diredlly  afcribed  to  the  Britifh  Minifter  ? In  the  language  which 
he  has  ufed,  or  in  the  condudt  which  he  has  purfued  ? If  I exa- 
mine hi*3  expreffions,  I am  fo  far  from  difcovering  there,  any 
denial  of  Irilh  Independence,  that  on  the  contrary  I find  it  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged,  and  even  ftrongly  after  ted.  I find  the 
Minifter  declaring  himfelf  “ to  feel  and  know  that  the  Parliament 
“ of  Ireland  poffefs  the  power,  the  entire  competence , to  accept  of, 
“ or  rejeft”  the  propofed  Union  : “ that  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Irifh  Legiflature  to  reje£l,  or  to  adopt  fuch  mea- 
<s  fures,  as  may  appear  to  them  injurious,  or  beneficial.”*  By 
admitting  the  competence  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  decline  the 
offer  which  is  made  them,  and  the  incompetence  of  a Britifh 
Legiflature  to  impofe  the  meafure  on  this  country,  does  Mr.  Pitt 

C difdaina 
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difclaim  the  final  adjullment  of  1782  ? — What  more  did  we  ac- 
quire by  that  f-ttlernent  than  independence?  or  how  can  inde- 
pendence be  more  unequivocally  recognifed  ? what  more  did  we 
}hake  off,  or  did  Britain  furrender,  than  the  competence  of  her 
Parliament  to  control,  or  bind  this  country  ? and  how  could  lan- 
guage more  perfpicuoufly  record  this  emancipation  upon  our  part,, 
or  this  furrender  upon  hers,  than  has  been  done  by  the  exprefilons 
of  Mr.  Pitt  r The  cafe  is  fo  clear,  that  the  plaineft  queltions 
form  my  premilfes,  and  the  anfwers  of  every  rational  man  will 
furnifii  my  conclufions. 

If  it  be  not  in  his  language  that  we  can  deteft  this  denial  of 
the  fettlement  of  1782,  which  you  have  thought  proper  to 
charge  on  the  Britifh  Minilter,  let  us  next  enquire  whether  any 
of  liis  proceedings  amount  to  an  infra&ioii  of  that  folemn 
compact. 

“ That  fettlement,”  you  fay,  “ eftablifhed  two  grand  pofi- 
“ tions:  firll  the  admiffion  of  the  Irlfh  claim,  to  be  legiflated 
“ for  by  no  other  Parliament,  but  that  of  Ireland : fecondly,  the 
“ finality  impofed  upon  the  two  nations,  regarding  all  conftitu- 
*(  tional  projects  affecting  each  other.” 

In  undertaking  to  admit  the  fuels  on  which  your  charge  is 
grounded,  as  thofe  fa&s  are  ftated  by  yourfelf,  I of  courfe  did  not 
bind  myfelf  toacquiefce  in  all  your  inferences,  and  conftrudtions. 
It  therefore  becomes  necciTary  that  I (hould  mention,  to  what 
extent  1 agree  with  your  account  of  the  arrangement  of  1782. 

1 confider  it  to  have  eilr.blilhed  only  one  petition  ; viz.  that  all 
attempts  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  legiflate  for  this  country 
{hould  finally  ceafe  ; and  Ireland  be  thenceforth  bound  by  noa£ts 
but  thofe  of  her  own  Lcgiflature. 

Shew  me  that  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  has  impugned  this  principle, 
and  I fiiall  admit  the  juftice  of  your  charge  againft  him:  Prove 
to  me  that  Union  will  contravene  it,  and  I (hall  withdraw  my 
humble  fupport  from  the  meafure. 

Let  us  take  a Ihort  view  of  the  tranfaftion  of  1782  : I accept 
of  you.  Sir,  for  my  guide,  in  examining  its  parts. 

It  was  a final  adjullment : granted.  But  of  what  ? Adjullment, 
fettlement,  arrangement  are  terms  of  relation,  and  imply  fome- 
thing  pre-exillent : fomething  which  is  to  be  adjulled,  fettled,  or 
arranged.  The  tribunal  which  could  decide,  where  no  quellion 
was  before  them,  mutl  polfefs  faculties  which  lie  far  beyond  my 
comprehenfion. 

What  was  in  controverfy  between  Great  Britain  and  this 
country  ? The  competence  of  a Britifh  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  Ireland : a Parliament  which  contained  no  peer  fitting  in 
right  of  his  Irilh  honours,  nor  any  commoner  reprefenting  the 
property  or  population  of  this  country. 
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This  was  the  matter  in  difpute  ; and  the  adjuftment  confined 
of  a final  furrender  of  the  Britifh  claim.  Upon  this  fubjcCf  mat- 
ter the  fettlement  operated  effe&ually;  but  upon  what  was  not 
in  controverfy  it  could  have  no  operation  at  all. 

What  is  your  own  account  of  the  tranfaCb’on  ? Meffages  w^ere 
fent  from  his  Majefty  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  different  coun- 
tries, to  come  to  a final  adjuftment,  in  order  to  remove  the jea- 
loufies  and  difcontents  of  the  Irifh.  This  country,  in  anfwer, 
declared  the  only  caufe  of  difcontent,  which  it  was  not  able  by 
internal  adfs  to  remove,  to  be  the  interpofition  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  (conflituted  as  I have  described,)  in  the  legiflative 
regulation  of  Ireland.  The  queftion  thus  propofed,  the  decifion 
followed:  the  Britifh  Parliament  renounced  its  claim  of  interfe- 
rence: the  ftated  grounds  of  Iivifh  jealoufy  were  removed  ; and 
the  final  adjuftment  was  thus  concluded,  and  enrolled. 

Great  Britain,  indeed,  having  filcnced  Irifh  difcontent,  was 
defirous  to  promote  imperial  connexion.  She  wifhed  to  render 
more  comprehenfive,  and  beneficial,  the  negotiation  in  which  the 
countries  had  become  engaged.  She  would  fain  have  made  the 
adjuftment  more  conclufive  : not  indeed,  by  being  more  final  upon 
the  grievaiyft  ftated,  than  it  was  already;  (fince  in  this  refpeCf 
I admit  the  fettlement  to  have  been  as  conclufive  as  finality 
itfelf ;)  but  by  embracing  another,  and  a wider  fubjeCt,  and  fee- 
ling at  reft  an  important  queftion  which  was  likely  to  arife. 
Great  Britain  frjl  wifhed  liberally  to  emancipate  this  country ; 
and  having  done  fo,  was  defirous  that  independent  Ireland  fhould, 
on  terms  to  be  regulated  by  mutual  confent,  incorporate  her  free- 
dom with  that  of  her  benefactor,  and  perpetuate  at  once  the 
liberties,  and  integrity  of  the  empire. — But  in  thefe  views,  it  is 
your  boaft  that  fhe  was  fruftrated,  by  the  ungracious  filence  of 
an  Irifh  Parliament. 

To  return  then  from  this  glance,  at  the  permanent  and  com- 
prehenfive good  which  might  have  been  accomplifhed,  to  the 
partial  benefit  which  has  been  obtained,  and  to  refume  my  en- 
quiry, whether  the  prefent  condudf  of  Britain  be  an  attempt  to 
repeal  any  concefilons  which  fhe  has  made, — let  me  aik  you  whe- 
ther it  be  now  propofed  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  fhould  legi- 
fiate  for  this  country  ? It  will  not  be  anfwered  that  it  is  ; unlefs 
by  a feeble  fophifin,  which,  before  I have  done,  I may  conde- 
feend  to  notice. 

Meantime  let  me  put  a cafe,  which  my  own  queftion  has  fug- 
gefted  to  me,  and  which  feems  to  furnifh  a fair  argument  a fortiori . 

I will  fuppofe  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  fhould  propofe  to  us, 
to  refume  the  yoke  we  had  fhaken  off  in  1782.  If  they  did,  I 
fhould  rejeCf  the  meafure,  with  as  much  indignation  as  would 
be  compatible  with  my  ferife  of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  pro- 
pofal.  But  in  refufing  the  degrading  offer,  I fhould  admit  that 
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while  the  Minifler,  who  made  it,  acknowledged  the  fall  compe- 
tence of  the  Irifh  Parliament  to  reject  it,  he  could  not  be  charged 
^ith  violating  the  fettlement  of  1782  ; and  f fhould  defpife  the 
underftanding,  which  refufed  to  concur  in  this  admiffion.  The 
Minifler,  it  is  true,  would  offer  for  our  acceptance  the  very  fame 
difgraceful  fyflem,  which  we  had  fo  recently  and  fo  radically  re- 
formed ; and  in  doing  fo,  would  grofsly  infult  our  fpirit  andDUr 
fenfe  : but  flill  he  would  not  meddle  with  our  freedom  : he  would 
not  infringe  the  adjuftment  of  1782.  In  a word,  he  would  truft 
for  the  acceptance  of  hjs  propofaj,  not  to  opr  dependance,  but 
to  our  infatuation. 

But  does  he  make  any  fuch  contemptuous  propofal  ? no  : Or 

will  any  one  of  thofe  principles,  or  reafons,  which  demonflrated 
that  control  to  be  a grievance,  which  was  exercifed  by  a Parlia- 
ment in  which  no  Irifh  Members  fat,  apply  to  (hew  that  it  is  in- 
compatible with  our  freedom,  to  be  governed  by  an  Imperial  le- 
giflature,  in  which  we  fire  adequately  reprefented  ? He  is  a weak 
man,  or  an  unfair  man,  who  will  not  conned!  the  principle 
afferted  in  1782,  (viz.  that  we  fhould  not  t>e  governed  by  any 
Parliament  but  our  own,)  with  the  abufe  to  which  the  affertion 
of  that  principle  referred  : who  will  not  fee  that  it  was  intended 
merely  to  proteft  again!!  Ireland’s  being  bound,  where  fhe  was 
not  reprefented. 

But  give  to  this  affertion  the  widefl  poflible  extent  of  meaning. 
Uncandidly  and  delufively  puff  out  the  principle,  beyond  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  promulged,  and 
Hill  1 do  not  fear  to  meet  you  upon  grounds,  to  which  I might 
very  reafpnably  objed. 

The  Treaty  of  Union  is  the  mutual  work  of  the  two  coun- 
tries: but  the  ad!  of  Union  alone  binding  upon  us  will  be  a 
ftatute  paffed  by  the  independent  Irifh  Parliament,  confifling 
merely  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland : com- 
pofed  merely  of  thofe,  who,  under  the  principle  on  which  you 
rely,  are  exclufively  competent  to  legiflate  for  this  country  : and 
thus  our  remote!!  defeendants  wi.ll  be  governed  in  find  confor- 
mity to  that  very  maxim,  which  you  would  fet  up  as  an  obftacle 
to  Union  ; inafmuch  as  the  force  and  efficacy,  with  refpedi  to 
Ireland,  of  all  future  ads  of  the  Imperial  legiflature,  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  flatute  of  incorporation,  palled  exclufively  by  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  this  country.  So  far  as  they 
affed  us,  thelfatutes  of  the  Imperial  legiflature  will  be  as  com- 
pletely deducible  from  an  ad  of  our  own  Parliament,  as  the  title 
of  his  Majefly  arifes  from  the  ads  of  fettlement  and  recognition;* 
or  as,  with  refped  to  part  of  the  Britifh  realm,  it  may  be  traced 
to  an  article  of  the  Scottlfh  Unjon. 

Thus* 

* Which  latter  is  a fort  af  declaratory  law. 
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Thus,  (to  fum  up  what  I have  faid,)  when  you  pronounce 
that  the  firft  article  of  the  compact  of  1782  excludes  Union,  be* 
caufe  it  covenants  that  the  lrifh  people  (hall  be  governed  by  no 
legiflature  but  that  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
your  pofition  admits  of  two  fatisfa&ory  anfwers. 

Firft,  that  the  ftatute  of  Union  is  an  act  of  legiflation,  ex- 
ercifed  exclufively  by  that  very  Parliament,  to  which  the  final 
adjuftment  committed  the  power  of  legifiating  for  this  country  ; 
viz.  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland  ; and  that, 
as  all  future  ftatutes,  palled  in  the  united  Parliament,  will  be 
enacted  by  virtue  of  this  fundamental  law,  their  authority  will 
therefore  reft,  as  far  as  concerns  this  country,  upon  the  very 
principle  afferted  in  1782;  fince  the  efficacy  of  thofe  laws  to 
bind  the  lrifh  people,  will  flow  originally,  and  merely , although 
remotely,  from  an  act  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland. 

And  fecondly,  it  may  be  replied  to  your  objection,  that  the 
Imperial  Parliament  will,  with  the  full  confent  of  Ireland,  be 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  this  country.  It  will  be  fo, 
compatibly  with  the  principle  of  1782;  becaufe  Ireland  will  be 
adequately  reprefented  in  that  aflembly:  and  even  though  the 
meaning  of  the  principle  had  not  been  fufficiently  explained,  by 
that  branch  in  its  aflertion  which  protefts  againft  the  future  in- 
terference of  Briti/h  Parliaments,  yet  no  man  who  recolle&s  the 
hiftory  of  that  period,  and  the  nature  of  the  abufe  which  we 
then  fought  to  remove,  can  doubt  that  the  principle  eftablifhed 
was  merely  thio?  that  the  lrifh  people  fhould  not  be  bound  by 
laws,  which  the  Irilh  Parliament  did  not  concur  in  ena&ing. 

1 lhall  here  clofe  my  examination  of  this  topick  ; with  an  ex- 
tra&  from  your  fpeech,  and  a few  animadverfions,  for  which  it 
feems  to  call. 

You  tell  us  that  “ finality  was  not  only  a part  of  the  fettle- 
“ ment  of  1782,  but  one  of  its  principal  objeds.  Finality  was 
(t  the  principal  objeft  of  Great  Britain  ; as  legiflative  independency 
was  the  object  pf  our  country,  Ireland  wifhed  to  feize  the 
“ moment  of  her  ftrength,  for  the  eftablilhment  of  her  liberties: 
“ the  court  of  England  wifhed  to  conclude  the  operations  of  that  ftrength , 
“ and  bound  itsprogrefs.  The  one  country  wilhed  to  eftablifh  her 
“ liberty  : the  other  to  check  the  growth  of  demand.  The  court  of 
“ England  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  with  this  country ; 
((  viz.  to  eftablifh  for  ever  a free  and  independent  exiftence  of  the 
“ lrifh  Parliament,  and  to  prefer ve  for  ever  the  unity  of  the  Briti/h 
“ empire:”  the  “ connexion”  between  the  countries  to  be  thence- 
forward “ founded  on  the  eternal  principle  of  unity  of  empire, 
“ and  feparation  of  Parliament.” 

I lhall  not  ftop  to  enquire  whether  the  feparation  of  their  Par- 
liaments be  a wife,  (it  certaiply  is  not  an  obvious,)  bafis,  on 
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which  to  found  the  connexion  of  two  countries  ; but  fhall  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  thofe  more  weighty  confiderations,  which  are 
fuggefted  by  the  paflage  that  1 have  cited  from  your  fpeech. 
This  extradt  1 look  upon  to  be  pregnant  with  implications,  highly 
deferving  of  attention;  and  to  illullrate  flrongly  the  profound 
remark  of  Lord  Minto,  that  the  independence,  which  we  gained 
in  1782,  was  a trarfitory,  not  a permanent  ftate  of  things  ; 
which,  if  it  were  not  followed  by  Union,  would  lead  to  repa- 
ration. 

Finality  you  pronounce  to  hare  been  the  grand  objeil  of 
Great  Britain.  She  granted,  us  the  independence  which  we  re- 
quired : but,  apprehenfivc  that  our  claims  might  not  terminate 
at  this  point,  die  “ <iv'fhed  to  check  the  further  growth  of  demand .* 
Let  me  afk,  what  is  the  plain  tendency  of  this  infinuation  ? 
Having  acquired  independence,  what  demand  remained,  the 
expe&ation  of  which  might  excite  terror  in  Great  Britain,  un- 
lefs  'it  were  the  demand  of  total  reparation  ? But,  obvious  as 
th  inference  from  your  ftatement  may  be,  you  do  not  impofe 
upon  us  the  trouble  of  colledling  it  : you  put  the  matter  more 
unequivocally,  and  dire&ly,  by  faying  that  after  England  had 
granted  us  independence,  fhe  dill  deemed  it  necefiary  “ to 
4 bound  the  progrefs, and  conclude  the  operations  of  our  {Length.” 
The  *'  phyfical  cotfequen.ee ” of  Ireland,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, had  extorted  independence  from  the  filler  country  ; but 
in  achieving  this,  our  patriots  had  by  no  means  gained  their 
end  : they  had  only  made  fome  progrefs  to  the  point  propofed  : 
they  were  Hill  in  full,  and  formidable  march, — when  England, 
alarmed  at  the  direction  which  they  were  taking,  and  the  ftrong 
pofition  which  they  bad  gained,  thought  it  high  time  to  check 
their  career,  “ and  conclude  the  operations  of  their  Jlrength” 

The  court  of  England  therefore  came  to  an  agreement  with 
“ this  country  they  came  to  a treaty,  by  which  our  patriots 
confer;  ted  to  fiop  their  progrefs,  and  difband  their  forces,  on  be- 
ing permitted  to  garrifon  a frontier  poll  called  Independence , 
which  lay  directly  in  their  road,  and  which  they  looked  on  as 
the  key  to  their  promifed  land  of  feparation. 

Si.;  th»s  is  not  my  account  of  the  adjuftment  of  1782;  and 
I afk  vour  pardon  if  I have  mifinterpreted  you,  in  fuppofing  it 
yours  : the  extradl  on  which  I have  commented  is  before  our 
readers ; who  have  it  in  their  power,  from  a more  accurate  ana- 
lyfis  of  its  import,  or  an  illuftrativc  reference  to  your  public  con- 
duit, to  do  you  juftice,  and  correil  my  mifeonftruilion. 

But,  if  any  man  took  the  view  of  irifh  independence,  which 
I may  have  been  very  erroneoufiy  attributing  to  you,  I fhould 
ufe  his  picture,  as  a flrong  argument  for  Union.  I fhoul.d  fay  to 
every  loyal  friend  to  Britilh  cpnnexion,  here  is  a perfon,  who  was 
party  to  the  tianfa&ion  qf  1782,  who  may  be  prefumed  to  know 
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the  end  at  which  the  energetick  Irifh  aimed,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  means  with  which  that  arrangeoient  had  {applied  them  : he 
tells  you,  that  our  independence  w.j  but  a Hep,  and  that  “ the 
“ greater  was  behind,” — when  Britain  bid  us  halt, — and  capi- 
tulated, by  putting  us  in  pofTeffion  of  the  high  roads  to  repara- 
tion, on  the  terms  of  our  undertaking  not  to  ufe  them  ! He 
fhews  you  that  independence  was,  in  the  eyes  of  fome,  lefs  valu- 
able, as  it  conferred  freedom,  than  as  it  aggravated  diftin&nefs  : 
—as  it  wore  away  the  bonds  of  connexion  to  a thread,  which 
the  firft  ffiock  of  fedition  might  fnap  for  ever. 

Shall  the  loyal  man  leave  fuch  an  inftrument  in  the  feparatifts 
hands  ? fhall  we  hear  our  enemy  boaft  his  power, — and  yet  hefi- 
tate  to  difarm  him  ? fhall  we  hear  him  detail  all  the  advantages 
of  the  ftrong  poft  which  he  has  furprifed, — and  deliberate  about 
diflodging  him, — when  we  can  do  fo  by  a word?  when  we  can  do 
fo,  without  facrificing  an  atom  of  Irifh  freedom  ; — which  Britain 
does  not  call  on  us  to  leffen,  but  to  blend?  when  we  can  do  fo, 
not  by  refuming  our  dependence,  but  merely  by  incorporating 
our  diftin&nefs ; — and  mingling  in  an  empire,  of  which  all  the 
parts  will  equally  depend  upon  the  whole  ? Far  be  it  from  me  to 
difparage  the  adjuflment  of  1782:  I only  deprecate  the  perverfioh 
of  a great  political  good.  I never  can  look  upon  that  fettlement 
as  pernicious,  until  that  be  demonftrated,  which  never  can,  that 
it  has  precluded  a meafure,  for  which  on  the  contrary  I think  it 
has  prepared  the  way.  I hold  thofe  publick  characters  to  be  for- 
tunate, beyond  the  ufual  lot  of  men,  who  having  obtained  Irifh 
independence  in  1782,  have  lived  to  perfedt  their  work,  by  now 
bringing  about  an  Union. 

Unite,  or  feparate : this  is  the  alternative,  with  which  the 
prefent  day  prefents  us : an  alternative,  which  was  difcerned  in 
1785,  by  Mr.  Fofter:  (but  who  has  loll  fight  of  the  danger  in 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced : ) which  rofe  more  formidably  upon 
the  view  in  the  year  1789 ; and  which  has  lately  fhewn  our  peril 
with  a diflindtnefs  fo  alarming,  that  our  fafety  depends  on  the 
promptitude  of  our  choice. 

But  you  do  not  agree  with  the  Britifh  Minifler  in  thinking- 
that  the  proceedings  of  1789  endangered  the  connexion.  I 
might  perhaps  have  hoped  to  find  you  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  your  friends  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ; the 
former  of  whom  is  fo  far  from  joining  in  your  eulogium,  on  the 
pious  care  which  our  Parliament  took  of  the  connexion  at  that 
period,  that  he  confiders  their  proceedings  to  have  been  of  no 
avail ; for  that  **  ,n otwithjianditig  what  pajfed , the  Regent  of 
“ Great  Britain  can  alone  reprefent  the  third  eftate  of  the  Iriih 
“ legislature  and  who  has,  for  the  purpofe  of  removing  a 
difficulty  which  he  declares  does  not  exifl,  given  his  fuoport  to  a 

bill 

* See  page  60  of  the  Speaker’s  Speech. 
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bill  brodgKt  In  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  which  alike  oppofes  his  (Mr. 
Fofter’s)  fentiments,  and  yours:  contradi&ing  his  opinions,  by 
implying  the  neceffity  of  an  ena&ing  ftatute  to  eftablifh  that, 
which  he  pronounces  to  have  been  law  already  ; arid  oppofing 
yours , by  recording  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  pafs  a bill  which  might  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
proceedings  fo  hazardous  to  the  connexion  between  the  king- 
doms, and  fo  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Irifh  conftitution. 

But  I feel  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  to  be  of  too  great  moment, 
for  me  to  let  it  pafs  undifcufied  ; or  depute  to  one  Anti-Unionhl 
the  talk  of  replying  to  the  other : not  to  mention  that,  independ- 
ently of  the  importance  of  the  topick,  the  mode  in  which  you 
have  treated  it  deferves  notice,  and  animadverfion. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  denied  to  be  a maxim  of  our  conftitution, 
that  both  thefe  countries  fliould  have  the  executive  branch  of  the 
legiflative  the  fame  : indeed  this  partial  Union  forms,  at  prefent, 
the  only  point  of  imperial  contadl:  the  fingle  theoretick  link,  by 
which  the  iflands  are  held  together. 

It  is  true  you  abridge  the  extent  of  this  principle,  by  inftnua- 
tion  : you  give  to  this  conftitutional  axiom  the  nickname  of  the 
“ monarchical  principle and  talk  of  the  connexion  as  preferved 
“ through  the  medium  of  monarchy .”  But  I diffent  altogether 
from  your  limitation; — which  is  a mere  fophiftical  attempt  to 
withdraw  our  attention  from  the  end  propofed,  to  the  ordinary 
means  Hated  as  applicable  for  its  attainment : I infill  upon  the 
maxim,  in  the  full  extent  in  which  I have  laid  it  down,  and  agrofe 
with  your  faithful  allies,  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that 
the  Britilh  executive,  whether  King  or  Regent,  can  alone  repre- 
fent  the  Irifh  third  ellate. 

The  mode  of  applying  your  fophifm  is  fufficiently  obvious : if 
you  could  once  make  us  fuppofe  monarchy  the  only  medium  of 
connexion,  it  would  follow  that  any  fufpenfion  of  the  exercife  of 
monarchic  power  would  effe£l  a temporary  feparation  of  the 
countries ; and  abfolve  Ireland  from  the  obligation  of  adhering 
to  thofe  maxims,  which  imply,  as  they  fecure,  the  continuance 
of  connexion. 

You  might  fay  that  during  the  illnefs  of  our  beloved  and  gra- 
cious King,  the  royal  power  being  indefinitely  fufpended,  the 
««  monarchical  principle”  was,  for  a period  of  uncertain  duration, 
become  extinguilhed  : that  confequently  the  bond  of  connexion 
which  this  monarchical  principle  conllituted  was,  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  unloofed  j and  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
though  annexed  to  the  royal,  was  no  appendage  of  the  regential, 
executive  of  England. 

In  expofing  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  reftri&ion  with 
which  you  feek  to  qualify  this  axiom,  and  its  diredl  repugnance 
to  the  end  propofed ; viz.  permanency  of  connexion,  l conceive 
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tftyfelf  to  have  fafficiently  proved  your  two  anti-union  colleague* 
right,  and  to  have  (hewn  that  your  limitation  is  altogether  inad- 
rhifiible.  If  it  be  imputed  to  me  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  laying 
down  the  principle  fo  widely,  I make  encroachments  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country, — -I  anfwer  that  the  objection  comes 
from  thofe  who  confound  dillin&nefs  with  independence,  and 
forget  that  Britifh  connexion  makes  any  part  of  our  political 
fyllem  : I anfwer  that  Britifh  connexion  and  Irifh  independence 
both  form  effential  parts  of  our  etlablifhment.  Each  of  thefe 
principles  fets  limits  to  the  other ; and  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  incompatible  with  connexion,  is  alfo  incon- 
fiftenc  with  the  fpirit  of  our  Conllitution.  It  is  becaufe  the  line 
is  hard  to  draw,  and  is  much  expofed  to  tranfgrefiion,  both  inad- 
vertent, and  defigned,  that  Union  is  become  the  wifh  of  all 
prudent  men,  who  would  reconcile  the  liberties  of  their  country 
with  the  integrity  of  their  empire. 

The  principle  being  eftabliihed,  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  legiflacure  fhould  form  the  point,  in  which  thefe  national 
bodies  politick  cohere,  and  blend  themfelves  into  one  imperial 
ftate, — it  remained  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
fhould  operate.  There  were  but  two  modes  of  proceeding  to 
attain  the  end : either  by  ordaining  that  our  executive  fhould  be 
that  of  England;  or,  vice  verfa , that  the  Britifh  fhould  be  ipfo 
fatto  that  of  Ireland  ; and  the  latter  has  been  made  the  maxim  of 
our  imperial  conllitution. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  Englifh  executive  in  this  country  is 
a political  inference  ; not  an  accidental  accumulation,  and  falling 
in  of  powers.  His  Majefty,  being  King  of  Great  Britain,  is 
therefore  King  of  Ireland.  The  latter  proportion  being  a con- 
clulion,  deduced  from  that  State  Enthymeme,  in  which  the 
fupprerted  prenyfs  is  the  principle  which  I have  laid  down ; viz. 
that  the  executive  of  Great  Britain  (hall,  in  that  right,  polfefs 
the  fame  executive  authority  in  this  country. 

The  conne&ing  principle  being  thus  ellablilhed  in  its  true  ex- 
tent,— being  meafured  with  the  obje£t  which  it  was  ellablilhed 
to  iecure,  and  found  to  confitl  comprehenlively  in  an  union  of 
the  executite, — let  us  enquire  whether  it  was  violated,  or  ad- 
hered to,  in  1789?  whether  we  fhould  accede  to  your  polition, 
that  the  proceedings  of  our  Parliament  were  fo  well  calculated 
to  fecure  the  connexion,  that  we  cannot  from  thence  deduce  any 
argument  for  Union?  or  Ihould  rather  admit  the  Speakers  doc- 
trine, that  what  was  then  done  was  too  glaringly  unconllitutional 
to  be  available,  and  may  confequently  be  parted  over,  without 
inference  or  notice  ? or  lallly,  whether  we  fhould  acquiefce  in  the 
reafoning  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  fay,  that  though  the  proceeding  was 
unwarrantable,  its  feparating  tendency  might  neverthelefs  fupply 
arguments  for  Union  ? The  latter  opinion  is  that  which  I have 
long  embraced. 

You 
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You  acknowledge  that  “ the  act  of  annexation  forms  between 
**  the  two  countries  their  bond  and  connexion and  add  that 
the  . -:n\  Parliament  “ preferved  the  identity  of  the  executive 
*{  po  (which  you  thus  impliedly  admit  to  be  the  ftatutable 

bond.)  by  “ choofng  for  their  Regent,  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
li  crown. ” * 

On  this  affertion  we  are  at  iflue  : to  me  it  feems  that  the  fpirit 
which  may  be  cohered  from  the  ftatutes  of  loth  H.  VII.  33d 
H.  VIII.  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary,  was  violated  in  two 
ways,  by  the  proceedings  of  1789  Firft,  by  nominating  the 
heir  apparent,  before  his  Royal  Highnefs  had  accepted  the  re- 
gency in  England  ; and  fecondly,  by  invefting  him  here  with  the 
fall  exercife  of  thofe  prerogatives,  which  the  Britifh  parliament 
had  limited  and  abridged. 

in  appointing  that  illuftrious  perfonage  Regent  of  Ireland,  and 
invefting  him  with  immediate  power  of  giving  a royal  aflent  to 
bills,  at  a time  when  he  was  not  yet  entrufted  with  the  cuftody 
of  the  great  feal  of  England, — we  in  fact  repealed  (and  by  a 
mere  addrefs,)  the  firft-mentioned  of  thofe  three  ftatutes  ; f and 
in  doing  fo,  tranfgrefled  thofe  limits  which  are  preferibed  to  the 
conftitutional  principle  of  Irifti  independence,  by  the  no  lefs  con- 
ftitutional  principle  of  Britifti  connexion. 

In  appointing  his  Royal  Highnefs  Regent  here,  while  he  was 
not  yet  inverted  with  that  high  office  in  Great  Britain,  we  re- 
voked the  acl  of  Hen.  VIII.  which  made  this  kingdom  depen- 
dant on  the  crown  of  England,  and  which  provided  that  the 
right  of  exercifing  executive  power  here,  fhould  arife  from  the 
rightful  pofteffion  of  that  authority  in  Britain,  and  ipfo  fa8.o 
accrue,  by  neceftary  inference,  to  its  pofleflor  : and  this  repeal 
was  a facrifice  of  the  principle  of  imperial  connexion, -to  the 
wild  fpirit  of  Irilh  independence. 

In  this  premature  nomination  of  a Regent,  we  a&ed  on  a 
principle  diametrically  the  reverfe  of  that,  which  di&ated  the 
a of  the  4th  of  "William  and  Mary.  That  ftatute  annulled  all 
Irifji  leg  illative  a&s  of  James  which  had  followed  his  abdication  : 
and  by  its  recognition  $ of  the  title  of  his  fucceflors,  admitted 
that  it  did  not  require  the  fan&ion  of  an  Irifli  adt,  but  flowed  to 
them  from  previous  ftatutes,  and  imperial  principles.  If  that 
ftatute  tended  to  maintain  the  connexion,  then  the  addrefs  of 
1789  was  calculated  to  diflolve  it. 

I do  not  mean  to  rely  upon  the  poffibility  which  there  was, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  be  regent  of  Great  Britain  : 

a chance 

* Mr.  Grattan’s  words. 

f And  the  Irifh  Statute  of  the  22d  of  the  King,  by  which  it  is  ena&ed 
that  no  bill  fb all  pal's  into  a law  in  Ireland,  unlefs  it  be  returned  under 
the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain. 

5 See  a note  in  the  Preface  of  the  laft  edition  of  Mr.  ’>'1311:. m Johnfon’s 
pamphlet  upon  Union. 
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a chance  too  flight  and  trivial,  to  he  taken  into  account.  I ftand 
on  this  pofition, — that  by  the  connedlive  principle  of  the  lrifli 
conftitution,  the  being  executive  in  Britain  is  the  fine  qua  non — 
and  efficient  caufe  of  poffemng  a right  to  execu;  ive  authority  here: 
that  therefore  to  nominate  his  Royal  Highnefs  previoufy  to  his 
appointment  in  England  was  unconllitutional  ; and  to  nominate 
him  fubfequently  would  be  fnperfluous:  the  proper  mode  would 
have  been  to  wait  until  he  had  become  Regent  of  Great  Britain, 
— and  then  to  have  palled  an  adl  of  recognition. 

But  if  I decline  infilling  on  fo  remote,  and  merely  phvfical  a 
poffibility,  as  the  heir  apparent’s  not  becoming  regent  of  Great 
Britain,  I cannot  on  the  other  hand  admit  you  to  rely  on  the  lrilh 
Parliament’s  having  fixed  their  choice  upon  his  Royal  Highnefs ? 
or  on  their  having  done  fo,  when  that  iliuftrious  perfonage  was 
already  defignated  for  the  fame  high  llation,  by  the  Britilh  Le- 
giflature.  I infill  on  that  deviation  from  the  principles  of  our 
Conftitution,  and  the  law  of  our  land,  which  confided  in  our 
Parliament’s  claiming  any  right  of  choice  at  all ; in  their  at- 
tempting to  bellow,  what  they  Ihould  at  mod  have  but  acknow- 
ledged ; and  affedling  to  make  that  flow  to  the  Prince  from  their 
eledlion,  which  could  only  arife  from  his  nomination  in  Great 
Britain.  This  being  my  reafoning,  it  is  fuperfluous  to  obferve 
that  the  circum fiance  which  you  alltdge,  can  not  in  any  degree 
affedl  it : and  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  for  me  to  fuggeft,  that  if 
feparatifts  had  been  defivous  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  opportu* 
nity  which  hi*  Majefty’s  indifpofition  offered,  for  politically 
eftranging  thefe  iflands  from  each  other,  they  were  likely  to  have 
proceeded  as  was  done  in  1789.  They  would  have  been  cautious 
not  to  alarm  the  friends  of  Britifh  connexion.  They  would 
have  made  as  palatable  and  feducing  a choice  as  might  be  : under 
a nomination  of  the  fame  regent  appointed  in  Great  Britain, 
they  would  have  ftolen  in  the  precedent  of  a right  to  make  a 
different  eledlion  ; and  occupied  the  country  in  efrufions  of  loyalty 
and  freedom,  while  they  were  unobfervedly  laying  the  corner* 
(lone  of  reparation. 

But  if  it  was  probable  almoft  to  certainty,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  be  appointed  regent  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  no 
lefs  fure  that  he  would  not  be  invefted  with  full  regal  power  5 
but  that  a limited  authority  would  be  committed  to  his  hands. 
And  how,  under  thofe  circumftances,  did  our  Parliament  pro- 
ceed ? Having  ufurped  a right  of  election,  which  our  Conftitu- 
tion did  not  give,  they  deemed  it  improper  “ to  encumber  the 
“ regent  with”  thofe  “ extraordinary  limitations,”  with  which  his 
authority  was  to  be  abridged  in  England  ; and  thought  “ it  more 
“ eligible  to  leave  him  in  full  exercife  of  all  the  executive  pow- 
“ ers.”  * That  is  to  fay,  they  judged  it  expedient,  in  the  teeth 


* Mr.  Grattan’s  words. 
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of  eftabliihed  principles,  and  explicit  ftatutes,  to  dedroy  that, 
unity  of  executive  in  the  two  countries,  which  confifts  as  much 
in  the  famenefs  of  the  powers  exercifed,  as  in  the  identity  of  the 
perfon  exercifing  thofe  powers. 

It  matters  not  to  my  argument,  whether  the  Britifh  Houfej 
of  Parliament  were  right,  or  wrong,  in  reflraining  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  regent:  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  that  they  d'd 
reftrain  them;  and  that  they  had  authority  lo  to  do.  This  right 
you  exprefsly  acknowledged  in  1789;  though  you  appear  to 
have  forgotten  your  own  doCtrines,  when  you  inveigh  (in  the 
fpeech  before  me,)  againft  the  Minider,  for  having  called  on  the 
Britifh  Parliament  to  exercife  thcfe  fun&ions,  which  on  that 
occafion  you  admitted  them  to  pofl'efs. 

In  your  fpeech  of  the  11th  of  February  1789,  you  date 
‘‘  the  duty  of  fupplyirrg  the  deficiency  in  the  full  exercife  of  the 
<l  regal  power,”  (which  refulted  from  the  King’s  indifpofition ) 
if  to  have  devolved  on  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  as  the 
“ furviving  edates.”  * I accede  to  this  incontrovertible  principle ; 
and  call  on  you,  in  return,  to  admit  rhefe  inevitable  deductions  ; 
viz.  that  the  two  edates  are  competent  to  regulate  the  pdwers 
which  they  confer  ; and  that  it  is  a found  and  loyal  exercife  of 
this  privilege,  to  bedow  merely  as  much  authority,  as  may  be 
requifite  to  give  due  vigour  to  the  Government, — and  to  form 
the  powers  which  they  referve,  into  an  entrenchment  round  the 
throne  of  their  rightful  Sovereign,  during  his  temporary  incapa- 
city : fo  that  whenever  it  fhall  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to  redore 
him,  he  may  refume- his  royal  functions,  without  difficulty  or  ob- 
flruCtion, — may  find  the  conditutional  balance  undidurbcd, — 
and  the  jud  prerogatives  of  his  crown  undiminifbed,  and  unim- 
paired. Thefe  maxims  are  as  obvious,  as  they  are  found.  They 
do  not  compofe  the  theory  of  a metaphyfical  refiner,  but  form 
a plain  and  practicable  doCtrine,  which  every  honed  member  of 
parliament,  who  recolleCted  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  had 
taken,  would  feel  himfeif  bound  to  aCl  upon  : and  to  thofe  who 
troubled  him  with  the  jargon  of  “ preferving  the  monarchical 
(<  principle,”  he  might  reply,  fird  that  he  was  preferving  it  for 
his  King  ; and  fecondly  that  they  were  fhallow  politicians,  who 
could  not  fee  that  the  fame  portion  of  prerogative,  which  would 
{)e  inadequate,  as  a permanent  attribute  of  royalty,  to  protecting 
the  third  eftate  from  encroachment,  and  maintaining  through  a 
courfe  of  ages  the  conditutional  balance  undifturbed, — might  yet 
be  fully  fufficient  for  the  temporary  purpofes,  and  provifional 
atlminidration  of  a Regent. 

That  this  deftruCtion  of  the  unity  of  executive  power,  which 
you  extol  as  a chef  d'auvre  of  Irifh  policy  and  affeCtion,  went  to 
contravene  the  principles  of  our  imperial  edabliffiment,  and 

manifedly 

* Irifh  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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manifeftly  to  endanger  the  connexion, — appears  to  me  to  be  a 
truth,  too  felf  evident  for  argument.  I fliall  therefore  only  add, 
that  as  we  offered  the  Regent  a greater  power  here — than  he  was 
to  poffefs  in  England, — fo  we  might  have  given  him  lei's : the 
mifchiefs  of  fuch  a reverfal  of  the  diflindion  are  too  apparent, 
to  need  being  pointed  out : yet  this  difference  would  have  caufed 
a lefs  anomaly  in  our  conilitution,  than  that  which  the  oppofite 
proceeding  was  calculated  to  produce.  For  with  the  maxims 
upon  our  flatute  book  flaring  us  in  the  face,  “ declaring  that 
“ this  kingdom  juftly  and  rightfully  belongs  to,  and  for  ever  de~ 
€t  pends  upon , the  imperial  crown  of  England,”  we  gave  the 
fuperior  power  to  the  fubordinate  executive;  and  prepoller oufly 
made  the  greater  depend  upon  the  lefs.* 

I clofe  here,  my  view  of  a tranfadion,  which  you  not  only 
conlider  as  a proper  fubjed  for  eulogium,  but  as  entitled  to  the 
laft  .praife  to  which  1 fhould  have  fuppofed  it  could  make  preten- 
iion  ; viz.  that  of  having  conduced  to  preferving  the  connexion  : 
a tranfadion,  which  Mr.  Fofter,  on  the  contrary,  deems  to  have 
been  fo  indefenfible,  that  he  replies  its  nullity  to  thofe,  who 
urge  its  mifchiefs  : a tranfadion,  the  feparating  tendencies  of 
which,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  admitted, — and  has  recommended  the 
application  of  a preventive, — which  would  affuage  the  fymptom, 
without  removing  the  difeafe  : and  laftly,  a tranfadion,  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  becaufe  he  agrees  with  thefe  latter  gentlemen,  there- 
fore holds  to  be  no  contemptible  argument  for  Union. 

The  events  of  1785  you  pafs  over  in  complete  filence ; nor 
can  1 blame  you  for  avoiding  a fubjed,  whfch  no  difcreet  Anti- 
unioniii  would  wifh  to  introduce  : a fubjed  the  more  embarrafiing 
at  the  prefent  moment,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  difcuffed,  without 
expofing  that  difcordance,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguilhes  the 
heterogeneous  oppofition  to  which  you  belong  ; — rendering  the 
connexion  between  its  members  as  precarious,  and  infirm,  as  that 
of  thefe  iflands  would  be,  without  an  union. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  to  addrefs  to  your  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  chair,  thofe  invedives  againft  the  bill  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Orde,  of  which  you  were  fo  liberal  at  the  time  of  its 
introdudion.  Should  you  tell  him  now,  as  you  told  his  prede- 
ceffor  then,  “ that  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  the  propofed 
“ arrangement  was  injurious  to  this  country, — and  that  if  looked 
at  in  a conftitutional  light,  it  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of 
“ Ireland,”  his  fituation  would  preclude  him  from  replying,  as 
he  did  then,  that  “ he  could  dwell  for  hours  on  the  many  bene- 
*f  fits  of  that  fyilem  : that  it  did  not  violate  our  liberties,  or 

**  involve 

* I do  not  overlook,  what  I forbear  repeating,  that  we  alfo  afted  in 
direft  violation  of  thefe  fundamental  laws,  by  affefting  to  cleft  an  Jrifh 
Regent ; when  in  faft  his  Irifh  prerogative  muft  be  derived  to  hiru  from 
Jus  being  appointed  executive  of  Great  Britain. 
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44  involve  our  conftitution  ; and  that  this  country  muft  be  infa- 
44  tuated  if  fhe  gave  up  the  offer. ”* 

In  noticing  thofe  inteftine  diffenfions,  which  render  you  a truly 
anti-union  party,  I muft  do  you  the  juftice  of  doubting,  whe- 
ther your  conduft  be  not  more  confident  than  that  of  the  very 
refpedtable  perfon,  to  whom  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  alluding. 
He  at  that  time,  (and  I accede  to  his  opinion,)  did  not  deem 
the  mere  difcretion  of  Parliament  a fecurity  of  fufficient  force  ; 
but  thought  that  where  there  was  fo  much  at  ftake,  a folemn 
compact  was  required — to  preclude  thofe  diffenfions,  to  which 
two  independent  legiflatures  were  liable.  He  feared  that  collifion, 
in  cafes  of  mere  commerce,  to  which  he  would  expofe  us  on 
queftion3  of  Conftitution.  The  connexion  he  would  truft  to  the 
good  fellowfhip  of  the  two  Parliaments;  affured  (and  the  Re- 
gency has  fhewn  with  how  much  reafon,)  that  even  if  a momen- 
tary intoxication  fhould  take  place,,  they  would  not  fo  juftle,  as 
to  overturn  the  empire.  But  matters  of  trade  being  of  more 
delicate,  and  high  concern,  he  would  fecure  by  compact,  and 
not  confide  to  their  good  underftanding,  or  good  will.  This 
undoubtedly  muft  be  the  way  in  which  he  reafons,  fince  other- 
wife  thofe  paffages  which  have  been  cited  from  his  fpeech  by  the 
Britifh  Minifter,  would  amount  to  arguments  for  Union  ; which 
he  affures  us  they  do  not.  Collating  therefore  his  condu&  in 
1785,  and  1789,  I arrive  at  two  very  recondite  truths,  which 
feem,  for  their  abftrufenefs,  to  be  worth  publifhing  to  the  world, 
— on  the  high  and  refpe£able  authority  of  that  gentleman  : 
jtrjl)  that  diftinft  and  co-ordinate  Parliaments  may  diffent  alarm- 
ingly  from  each  other  on  commercial  Subje&s  ; but  that  on  thofe 
imperial  queftions,  in  which  their  rival  claims  to  power  are  more 
intimately  involved,  the  moft  perfeft  harmony  and  concord  may 
be  expe&ed : fecondly,  that  to  bind  the  legiflature  of  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  the  laws  prefcribed  to  them  by  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment,f “ is  not  to  violate  our  liberties  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
but  that  to  admit  Ireland  to  a full  participation  in  Britifh  free- 
dom, and  fubjeft  her  to  laws  enabled  by  an  affembly  in  which 
fhe  is  adequately  reprefented,  is  to  annihilate  our  dependence, 
and  fubvert  our  conftitution  ! 

You,  Sir,  (in  my  ' opinion,)  are  more  confiftent : To  Mr. 
Orde’s  Bill,  and  to  the  propofed  Union,  you  have  made  the  fame 
objeftioti,  (vix.  that  both  meafures  are  attacks  on  our  independ- 
ence ;)  and  have,  in  both  cafes,  given  a pretext  to  your  enemies 
for  doubting  whether  the  independence  which  you  defend,  be 
compatible  with  the  connexion  which  we  are  determined  to 
maintain. 

I afk 

* See  the  Parliamentary  Debates  for  1785. 

f Which  would  have  been  fhe  £ffe&  of  the  Propofitions. 

| See  the  Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  1 2th  of 
Auguft  1783. 
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I afk  pardon,  Sir,  for  having  adverted  to  a.  topick,  of  which 
you  take  no  notice  in  your  fpeech ; and  which  you  were  fo  pru- 
dent in  omitting,  that  I am  only  furprifed  at  your  venturing  upon 
the  Regency;  where  you  alfo  feem  to  me  to  be  treading  upon 
very  hazardous  and  tender  ground:  I for  my  part,  have  been 
tempted  to  this  digrefiion,  by  two  objeCts:  firfl,  the  opportunity 
which  it  gives,  of  calling  my  reader’s  attention  to  that  happy 
antithefis  of  opinion,  that  diHind, — and  even  confliding  inde- 
pendence of  fentiment, — which  infulates  the  individuals  of  your 
party  ; and  renders  an  incorporate  Union  amongft  them  as  hope- 
lefs,  as  it  would  be  requifite,  towards  giving  fufficient  ftrength 
to  refill  the  truth  and  jufhice  of  a caufe, — to  which  they  would, 
in  all  events,  at  length  be  forced  to  yield  : And  fecondly,  I was 
induced  to  enter  on  the  difcuffion,  by  my  wilh  to  obferve,  that 
when  you  undertook  to  fpecify  the  Britilh  MiniHer’s  objections, 
(not  to  our  conftitution,  which  he  would  preferve,  but  to  our 
diHindnefs,  which  he  would  incorporate,*)  it  would  not  have 
been  uncandid  to  enumerate  them  all.  You  Hate  them  toconfili 
of  the  cafes  of  Regency,  and  War.  I find  the  bufinefs  of  the 
commercial  propofitions,  forming  a third,  not  unimportant  topick, 
in  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I find  him  arguing  for  a Union, 
from  the  iflue  of  that  propofal,  in  a way  which  at  leafl  is  clear, 
and  in  my  mind  is  convincing.  Tacitly  afluming,  what  I pre- 
fume you  will  not  refufe  to  grant  him  ; viz.  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  countries  is  to  be  preferved,  and  would  be 
endangered  by  the  collifion  of  coordinate  Parliaments, — he 
proceeds  to  obferve  that  the  danger  of  independent  legillatures 
adding  with  jealoufy  towards  each  other,  is  an  evil  which  can  be 
remedied  by  two  means  only  : either  by  fome  compad,  entered 
into  by  the  legillatures  ; or  elfe  by  blending  the  two  legillatures 
together.  He  defies  the  wit  of  man  to  point  out  a third  expe- 
dient ; (and  the  gage  which  he  has  thrown  down,  I confefs  I 
feel  no  difpofition  to  take  up;)  and  having  Hated  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  compact  has  been  tried,  and  found  practicable,  — * he 
infers  that  we  mull  have  a Union,  if  we  would  have  an  empire. 

This  I admit  to  be  mere  folid,  unadorned  reafon:  divelted  of 
everything  declamatory  or  epigrammatic;  (which  perhaps  the 
Miniller  might  think  unfuitable  to  fo  grave  a fubjeCt ;)  but  I am 
not  certain  that  the  argument  is  the  lefs  deferving  of  an  anfwer, 
for  being  plain,  perfpicuous,  and  convincing. 

I lhall  not  -however  dwell  longer  on  what  does  not  need  to  be 
enforced  ; — but  lhall  attend  you  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Minilter’* 
fpeech,  which  you  confider  to  be  worthy  of  animadverfion. 

“ The  Miniller  proceeds  : he  Hates  a fecond  inHance,  namely 
“ that  of  war:  here  again  the  fad  is  againH  him:  the  Parlia- 

<(  ment 

* “ The  Miniller  proceeds : he  fpecifies  his  objections  to  this  fettlement 
•f  178a  : the  cafe  of  Regency  is  one;  and  War  another,”  Mr.  Grattan’s 
V^ords. 
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u merit  of  Ireland  have,  fince  their  emancipation,  concurred 
44  with  England  on  the  fubje£l  of  war  ; and  their  concurrence 
4‘  has  been  productive  : * 44  The  wild  offerings  of  ” their  44  li- 
“ berty”  have  been  beneficial.”  It  is  not  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon, 
“ the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  the  Myfore  Country,  nor  the  Do- 
44  minions  of  Tippoo,”  (in  fliort  it  is  not  the  fecurity  or  aggran- 
dizement of  that  empire  of  which  fhe  calls  herfeif  a part.)  “ that 
44  engages  the  attention,  or  interefts  of  Ireland  : it  is  her  own 
“ internal  freedom  and  conftitution:  it  is  her  own  idea  of  that 
‘‘  internal  freedom  and  conjlitution  ; fuch  as  Jhe  herfeif  exprejfcd , in 
“ her  convention  at  Dungannon  : it  is  for  the  prefervation  of  this 
“ ( Dungannon ) conjlitution , that  fhe  is  inter ejled  in  Britijh  wars. 
“ On  thefe  principles  I fuppofe  the  diffent  of  Ireland  on  the 

44  fubjeCt  of  war  highly  improbable : but  happy  had  it  been  for 

44  Great  Britain,  happy  had  it  been  for  his  Majtlly,  had  the 

“ Parliament  of  Ireland  not  curjl  him  with  her  concurrence  in  the 

44  American  war.  I fhould  therefore  fuggelt  that  fhe  is  in  lefs 
4‘  danger  from  the  hefitation  of  Ireland,  than  from  the  precipi- 
*4  ration  of  Great  Britain.  In  his  argument  the  Miniller  is 
44  weak  ; but  in  his  remedy  he  is  not  only  weak,  but  mifehievous. 
44  He  propofes,  by  taking  away  our  power  of  diffent,  to  with* 
“ draw  our  motives  of  concurrence.  I will  put  this  queftion  to  my 
44  country  i will  you  fight  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  in 
44  the  laft  century  took  away  your  trade,  and,  in  the  prefent, 
44  your  conftitution, — as  for  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
44  who  reftored  both  ?— The  Minifter  has  deftroyed  this  conflitu- 
44  tion  : whofe  reftoration  had  coft  Ireland  her  noble  ft  efforts  ; 
44  and  was  the  habitation  of  her  loyalty;  I fay  of  her  loyalty,  as 
44  well  as  of  her  liberty.  We  are  accuftomed  to  behold  the 
44  Kings  of  thefe  countries  in  the  keeping  of  Parliament  the 
44  temple  of”  Ireland’s  44  fame,  as  well  as  fre«jdom  ; where  fhe 
44  had  feated  herfeif,  as  file  vainly  thought,  in  mode  ft  fecurity, 
44  and  in  a long  repofe.”* 

It  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  no  uninftru&ive  example  of  the 
mutability  of  human  opinion,  to  find  you  pronouncing  an  eulo- 
gium  on  that  Parliament,  which  you  fo  lately  abandoned,  with 
fuch  decided  reprobation  : to  find  you  confecrating,  as  an  holy 
fan&uary  of  liberty  and  fame,  tha:  place  from  which,  fuffocated 
with  the  ftench  of  its  fervility  and  corruption,  you  had  rufiicd 
forth  with  an  indignant  prornife,  that,  until  its  pollutions  were 
removed,  you  never  would  return.f  Into  that  temple, — uncleanfed, 

unpurified. 


* Mr.  Grattan’s  words. 


f Thus  I muft  interpret  the  firft  paragraph  of  your  addrefs;  for  to  infift 
upon  a diftindtion  between  not  accepting  a ieat  from  the  patron  of  a dole  bo- 
rough, and  not  foliciting  a leat  from  the  electors  of  a great  city,  would  be  a 
fubtity  and  fpecial  pleading  far  beneath  you.  It  would  be  fo,  though  we 
Ihoukl  look  no  farther  than  the  paragraph  itfelf,  and  not  corroborate  the  coi>- 
ftrudtion  which  I have  given  it,  by  an  examination  of  the  general  import  of 
vour  addreis. 
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unpurified,  yop  re-enter, —and  proftrate  yourfelf  with  adoration 
before  the  image  which  you  had  fcorntd.  You  refume  your 
feat  in  that  affembly,  unaltered,  unreformed,  from  which  you 
not  only  retreated,  but  retreated  at  a time,  when  nothing  fhort 
of  profligacy  the  molt  flagrant  and  atrocious,  fhould  have  driven 
you  forth  : at  a time  when  Rebellion  might  be  faia  to  have  al- 
ready unfheathed  the  fword;  and  the  fame  Parliament  on  which 
you  trarfipled,  with  fuch  contumelious  abhorrence,  was  attacked 
oy  enemies  from  without,  and  traitors  from  within.  “ Without 
“ reform, ” you  then  declared,  “ there  could  be  no  felf-legifla- 
“ tion.”  * There  has  been  no  reform  ; and  you  now  oppofe 
Union,  becaufe  it  invades  our  privilege  of  felf-legiflation.f  You 
who  inveighed  againll  “ the  fabrication  of  boroughs,  as  the  fa- 
“ brication  of  a court  parliament,  and  the  exclufion  of  a con- 
“ ftitutional  commons  ; — -as  an  aft  more  radically  fubverfive  of 
“ the  fundamental  rights  of  the  realm,  than  the  fhip-money,  or 
“ tyranny  of  the  court  of  high  commiflion,  or  liar-chamber  : ay 

a fubverfion  not  merely  of  the  fundamental  laws,  but  of  the 
“ conjlitutional  lawgiver ,” § — now  offer  your  repentant  homage 
to  that  court  parliament;  and  afpire  to  record  your  dying  tefti- 
mony  againll  a meafure,  which  would  demolifh  , nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  borough  fabrick,  whiltl  it  left  the  county  repre- 
sentation undiminifhed.  To  that  fame  dillinguifhed  and  very 
loyal  perfon,  who  fills  the  chair  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  (or, 
as  you  ufed  to  call  it,  our  borough  parliament,)  who  has  fo  often 
heard  with  terror  your  projects  of  reform,  you  now  addrefs  (and 
you  are  lillened  to!)  your  reprobation  of  a meafure,  which 
would  fet  thefe  dangerous  and  wild  projects  at  rell  for  ever. 

In  the  name  of  confillency,  and  of  common  fenfe,  which  are 
we  to  attend  to  ? your  former  invedlive,  or  your  prefent  panegy- 
ric ? did  you  flander  then — or  do  you  flatter  now  ? whether  do 
we  live  under  a reftored  conllitution,  regained  by  the  efforts  of 
a revered  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ? or  have  our  rights  and 
liberties  been  in  the  dull  lince  the  reign  of  James  I.  ? and  is 
our  Houfe  of  Commons  a mere  court  gang,  which  has  diffblved 
the  legal  parliament,  and  thruil  “ the  conllitutional  lawgiver” 
out  of  doors  ? are  you  really  become  interelled  about  the  fate 
“ of  parliaments  and  princes?”  or  do  you  continue  indifferent 
as  to  how  “ it  may  pleafe  Heaven  to  dilpofe  of  them,”  and  re- 
main anxious  only  for  “ the  liberties  of  the  people  thofe 
liberties  which  our  conllitution  has  entrulled  to  the  guardianfhip 
of  the  three  ellates ; but  which  your  fpeech  feems  to  commit  to 
the  convention  at  Dungannon. 

You  put  this  queftion  to  your  country,  will  they  “ fight  with 
“ zeal  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  deprived  them  of  their 

E “ trade ; 
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“ trade  ; and  took  away  their  conllitution  ?”  the  quere  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  the  lame  complexion  with  that  do&rine,  which 
refers  the  fecurity  of  one  part  of  the  empire  to  its  means  of  in- 
juring the  remaining  portion  : which  relies  on  Ireland’s  “ powers 
of  retaliation  and  enumerates  amongft  the  fafeguards  of 
our  imperial  conllitution,  our  being  able  to  affe&  the  navy  of 
“ England,  by  regulations  regarding  our  provifions  ; f and  to 
“ affedl  her  empire,  by  commercial  treaties  with  the  reft  of  the 
world.”  Such  doctrines  reprefent  thefe  illands  as  for  ever 
engaged  in  occupying  ftate-pofitipns,  and  guarding  their  refpec- 
tive  frontiers  againft  mutual  inroad  ; and  form  a fyllem,  which 
places  our  imperial  connexion  on  the  broad  and  folid  bafis  of 
eternal  jealoufy,  eftrangement,  and  diftruft.  Such  dodlrines 
would  fupply  an  anfwer, — if  the  reports  of  our  fecret  commit- 
tees, the  fevere  code  upon  our  ftatute  book,  and  the  devaftation 
of  our  country  had  not  already  furnifhed  one  more  irrefragable 
and  convincing, — to  thofe  fair  promifes  which  were  made  in 
17&2;  on  which,  in  concurrence  with  the  Speaker,  you  rely  : 
they  would  prove  to  us  that  the  great  national  arrangement 
which  then  took  place  had  not  iC  fecured  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land;  or  united  the  affections  as  well  as  interells  of  both 
**  kingdoms  they  would  fhew  us  that  the  Viceroy  was  mif- 
taken,  in  fuppoling  that  by  that  fettlement  i(  the  two  kingdoms 
“ were  made  one;  indiffolubly  conneCled  in  unity  of  interells, 
**  and  unity  of  conllitution  ;”§  and  would  demonftrate  that  the 
feeds  of  feparation  were  too  deeply  fown,  to  be  eradicated  by 
any  meafure  lefs  confolidating  than  Union. 

But  in  all  that  declamation  which  I have  laft  £xtra&ed  from 
your  fpeech,  where  lurks  your  refutation  of  what  the  Britilh 
Minifter  has  objeCled  to  the  prefent  order  of  things,  confidered 
with  a view  to  the  fafety  of  Britilh  connexion  ? 

Mr.  Pitt’s  argument  on  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  as  I underftand 
it,  is  as  follows : Theoretically  fpeaking,  two  independent  legi- 
flattires  expofe  the  empire,  which  they  dillraCl,  to  diffolution  : 
in  the  cafe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  experience  has  moft 
alarmingly  reduced  this  theory  to  praClice.  “ In  the  only  in- 
“ llance,”  (that  of  the  Regency)  which  has  occurred/ in  which 
**  the  countries  could  feel  the  effects  of  jarring  legillatures,  they 
u did  feel  it  they  felt  it  lhake  the  imperial  connexion  to  its 

foundations.  Therefore,  in  abolishing  the  prefent  fyllem,  we 

are 

■}•  I have  heard  it  conjectured  that  the  maiming  of  cattle  which  prevailed 
about  a year  ago,  in  the  Weft  of  Ireland,  was  a mere  reducing  of  this 
conftitutional  principle  to  practice. 
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are  not  complying  with  the  airy  notions  of  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lators;  but  are  ceafing  to  a£t  upon  a theory,  which  we  find  to 
be  ruinous  in  practice  What  occurred  in  one  cafe,  may  happen 
in  another ; and  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  rifle  a fecond  political 
convulflon,  where  the  one  from  which  we  are  efcaped  had  proved 
nearly  fatal. 

Whether  the  right  of  choofing  a Regent,  which  the  lrifh 
Parliament  pra&ically  claimed  in  1789,  was  one  which  really 
flowed  to  them  from  their  independence,  (qualified  as  that  inde- 
pendence is  by  the  adl  of  annexation,)  might  be  doubted  ; and 
by  me  the  exiflence  of  fuch  a right  is  denied:  and  therefore, 
however  flrong  the  argument  may  be,  which  that  tranfadiion 
furnifhes  againit  the  fyflem  that  produced  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  co- 
gent a reafon,  as  may  he  drawn  from  a cafe  where  the  right  of 
the  Irifh  Legislature  will  not  admit  of  controverfy  ; yet  where 
the  exercife  of  that  right  mult  threaten  the  connexion.  Such  is 
the  cafe  of  queltions^regarding  peace  or  war.  u Will  any  man 
c<  contend,’’  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  “ that  the  independent  Legislature 
(t  of  Ireland  has  not  a right  to  difcufs  the  queflion  of  peace  and 
“ war  ? Will  any  man  tell  me  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  the  two 
“ Parliaments  to  entertain  different  opinions  on  thefe  important 
**  points?”  or,  l<  taking  it  as  the  bafis  of  the  argument,  that 

the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  is  neceflary  for  their 
“ mutual  fecurity, — is  it  fafe,  or  prudent,  to  leave  it  expofed  to 
“ all  thofe  accidents,”*  which  may  arife  from  the  exercife  or  the 
abufe  of  independence  ? 

Such  is  the  argument  which  you  call  weak  ; but  which  you 
have  left  unanfwered  : an  argument,  involving  this  evident  and 
material  truth, — that  fince  it  is  more  prefurnable  that  our  Parlia- 
ment fliould  at  fome  time,  exercife  an  undoubted  right , (fuch  as  that 
of  difcufiing  the  quellion  of  peace  and  war,)  than  that  they 
fhould  ufurp  a privilege , which  their  independence  did  not  in  fadf 
confer,  (luch  as  that  of  choofing  an  executive,)  therefore  the 
prefent  ill  cemented  imperial  eftablifhment  is  even  more  obje&i- 
onable  and  infecure,  from  its  giving  birth  to  fuch  a right, — than 
from  its  having  led  to  fuch  an  ufurpation. 

But  how  llrongly  do  your  arguments  go  to  fhew  the  diffenficn 
likely,  which  the  Minifter  has  reprefented  as  merely  poffible  ! 

You  admit  his  pofition  that  the  right  exifts:  (indeed  its  exig- 
ence cannot  be  denied  ;)  but  you  rely  on  the  improbability  of  its 
being  exerted. 

1 might  with  great  truth  obferve  that  an  objeft  of  fuch  mo- 
ment, as  the  fecurity  of  the  connexion,  fhould  not  be  trufted 
to  probabilities,  where  certainty  -can  be  had  : but  I cbufe  rather 
to  meet  you  on  the  ground  which  you  have  chofen,  and  to  infill 
that  your  own  reafoning  refutes  your  own  affertion.  “ Happy,’* 
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you  tell  us,  “ had  it  been  for  Great  Britain,  if  the  Irifh  Parlia- 
“ ment  had  not  concurred  in  the  American  war.” — Here  we 
feem  to  have  defcendcd  from  the  refinements  of  abftradl  theory, 
to  all  the  grofs  and  palpable  realities  of  practice  ; and  to  have 
got  upon,  net  a mere  fpeculative  right,  but  one,  of  which  you 
recommend  the  occafional  exercife,  as  highly  beneficial  to  the 
empire.  Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  fome  future  members  of  the 
Irifh  Parliament,  of  fufficient  political  influence  to  carry  their 
point,  might  from  factious  motives,  or  miftaken  views,  act  upon 
your  principle,  and  prevail  on  the  legiflature  of  this  country  to 
diflent  from  that  of  Britain,  on  this  imperial  fubject  ? yet  that 
the  exercile  of  this  right  muft  more  than  hazard  the  connexion, 
feems  to  me  to  be  a pofition,  too  clear  for  argument.  Thus  the 
queftion  appears  to  be  whether,  if  we  wifh  the  iflands  to  remain 
connected,  it  be  expedient  to  correct  a fyftem,  which  gives  birth 
to  rights  that  are  likely  to  be  exercifed, — and  which  cannot  be 
exerted  with  fafety  to  the  connexion?  whether  the  Britifli  Mini- 
fter  was  not  warranted  in  charging  us  with  having  **  abolilhed 
one  conftitution, — and  forgot  to  form  another?”  that  is  to  fay, 
with  having  deftroyed  one  mode  of  fecuring  the  connexion,  and 
not  fubftituted  any  other  in  its  place  ? whether,  in  a word,  the 
following  pofition  be  not  as  true,  as  it  is  extenfive, — that  there 
is  no  effectual  method  of  conne&ing  dijlincl  nations,  unlefs  by 
making  one  depend  upon  the  other  : and  therefore  that  two  coun- 
tries, which  would  be  conne&ed,  and  yet  free, — -can  no  other- 
wife  obtain  both  wifhes,  than  by  Union  ? 

“ It  is  not  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,”  it 
is  not  the  fuccefs  of  Britifli  arms,  nor  the  glory  or  profperity  of 
the  Britifli  empire, — “ that  engage  the  attention,  or  interefts  of 
“ Ireland:  it  is  for  the  prefervadon  of  her  own  idea  of  her  in- 
“ ternal  freedom  and  conftitution,  fuch  as  J, he  cxprejfed  in  her  con- 
“ mention  at  Dungannon , that  flie  is  interefled  in  Britifli  wars.”* 

Is  this  the  fpecimen  you  give,  of  irifli  cordiality  to  Britain  ? 
is  it  from  fuch  poiitions  you  infer  that  the  empire  is  already  too 
well  cemented,  by  the  zeal  of  Irifli  loyalty  and  affection,  to  need 
any  political  arrangements,  towards  confolidating  it  more  ? Is  it 
thus  you  demonflrate  the  improbability  on  which  you  rely,  of 
Ireland’s  diffenting  on  the  fubie*5l  of  war  from  Britain  ? yes,  Sir, 
I can  very  well  conceive  that  thofe,  who  are  only  folicitous  to 
reduce  to  practice,  the  principles  of  a Dungannon  conftitution, — 
who,  ftoicaily  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Parliaments  and  Princes, 
are  only  anxious  for  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  the  liberties  of 
the  people, — who  regard  the  legiflature  as  the  creature,  and  the 
populace  as  the  creator,  and  would  facrifice  Government  and  good 
order,  to  the  monftrous  idol  which  they  have  fet  up, — 1 can  well 
luppofe  that  fuch  may  be  **  interefled  in  Britifli  wars:”  1 fhould 
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only  doubt  whether  the  intereft  which  they  felt  was  on  the 
fide  of  Britain:  I fhould  only  doubt  whether  they  would 
zealoufly  co-operate  with  England,  in  putting  down  the  very 
principles  which  they  adored.  In  a word,  (and  to  conclude 
my  examination  of  this  topick,)  you  feem  to  me  not  only  to 
have  failed  to  refute, — but  to  have  ilrongly  corroborated  the  rea- 
foning  of  Mr.  Pitt ; who  only  infilled  on  the  pojfibility  of  an 
event,  — which  all  who  admit  your  doctrines  mull  coniider  as  even 
probable,  in  a high  degree. 

You  accufe  the  Miniller  of  concurring  with  the  men  whom 
“ he  executed,  in  thinking  the  Irifh  Parliament  a grievance ; and 
“ differing  in  the  remedy  only  : they  propofing  to  fubllitute  a 
“ Republic  ; and  he  the  yoke  of  the  Britifh  Parliament.”* 

I fhall  not  flop  to  condole  with  you  on  the  fate  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate reformers,  (the  fame  whom  a morning  paper  has, — no 
doubt,  erroneoufly, — reprefented  you  to  have  defcribed  as  fhed- 
ding  their  blood  for  their  country,  on  a fcarfold;)  but  fhall 
proceed  at  once  to  affure  you  that  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  think  the 
Irifh  Parliament  a grievance  ; and  therefore  propofes  that,  after 
Union,  the  Iiilh  Parliament  fhall  remain:  he  only  confiders  its 
diflin&nefs  as  a mifehief;  which  therefore  he  wifhes  to  have  re- 
medied, by  incorporation. 

Neither  does  he  intend  “ to  fubflitute  the  yoke  of  the  Britifh 
“ Parliament,”  in  the  room  of,  what  it  is  not  long  fince  you 
pronounced  to  be,  the  flavifh  yoke  of  the  t(  Borough  Parliament” 
of  Ireland:  his  projedd  merely  is  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
feparatifls  and  traitors,  by  wrefling  a political  weapon  from  their* 
hands,  and  impofing  the  (to  them)  intolerable  yoke  of  three  well 
cemented  imperial  ellates : His  defign  appears  to  be,  that  from 
henceforth  the  representatives  of  Ireland  fhall  contribute  to  enadf 
laws  which  fhall  be  binding  upon  Yorkfhire  ; — and  the  Yorkfhire 
Members  to  ena£l  laws  which  fhall  be  binding  upon  Ireland. 

But  fee  whether  Union,  inltead  of  impofing,  may  not  rather 
remove  the  yoke  of  the  Britifh  Parliament.  See  whether  con- 
nexion, and  dillindl  independence,  be  not  fituatious  fo  incompa- 
tible with  each  other,  that  the  fettlement  of  1782,  unable  to 
reconcile  them,  wiftly  facrificed  the  latter  in  a great  degree. 

That  Ireland  is  dependent  on  the  Britifh  Crown — will  be  ad- 
mitted : it  remains  to  enquire  whether  it  is  not  confequently 
dependant  on  the  Britilh  Parliament. 

The  Royal  perfon  is  undoubtedly  facred : perfonally,  the 
King  cannot  be  called  to  account.  But  his  government  is  fub- 
jecl  to  Parliamentary  inveiligation, — by  virtue  of  that  principle, 

which  renders  Minillers  rcfponlible  for  their  meafures. Obferve 

the  confequence. 
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Carefully  to  preferve  Ireland  to  the  empire,  is  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  Britifh  cabinet:  a duty,  for  the  negle&,  or  breach  of 
which,  the  Minifters  will  be  heavily  refponfible  to  the  Englifh 
Parliament.  But  our  three  eftates  cannot  ena&  a valid  law, 
without  the  a£t  * and  concurrence  of  a Britifh  Minifter, — the 
fervant  of  a Britifli  Parliament  ; and  that  Minifter,  of  courfe, 
will  not  validate  any  meafure,  which  may  draw  upon  him  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Legiflature,  to  which  he  is  amenable  for  his 
conduct.  Thus,  can  we  have  any  law,  againft  the  will  of  the 
Britifh  cabinet?  or  is  the  pleafure  of  an  Englifh  adminiftration 
likely  to  differ  from  that  of  an  Englilh  Parliament  ? Britifli 
Minifters  (land,  themfelves,  beyond  the  fphere  of  our  control  ; 
and  fhould  we  even  vifit  their  defaults  upon  our  own,  fuch  in- 
juflice  would  be  as  ineffectual,  as  it  was  cruel. 

Thus  Ireland,  by  the  fettlement  of  1782,  acquired  merely 
the  right  of  exclufively  originating  her  own  laws  f : — but  flill, 
by  virtue  of  the  connecting  principle  of  our  conftitution,  (and 
without  fuppofing  any  abufe,  or  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
England,)  we  remained  fubjeft,  through  the  Minifter,  to  the 
control  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  ; — if  fubje&ion  to  the  deputy 
be  fubjeCtion  to  his  principal:  and  every  ftatute,  which  we  have 
palfed  fince  that  period,  may  be  confidered  as  a fort  of  charter, 
under  the  great  feal  of  England,  granted  to  this  country  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  tacit  confent  of  the  two  other 
Britifh  eftates,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  of  Ireland. 

That  dependence  of  this  kingdom  on  the  Britifh  Crown, 
which  is  declared  by  the  a&  of  annexation,  is  either  merely 
nominal,  or  it  is  real : if  it  be  but  nominal,  then  fo  is  our  con- 
nexion : and  the  two  countries  are  at  this  moment  in  a ftate  of 
feparation;  not  held  together  by  any  principle  whatfoever.  If 
it  be  real,  it  involves  a dependence  on  the  Britifh  Parliament : a 
dependence,  which  is  not  the  lefs  fubftantial,  for  being  indire&  ; 
and  which  puts  us  in  a fituation  incomparably  lefs  free,  than  that 
in  which  we  fhould  be  placed  by  Union  ; inafmuch  as  it  lays  us 
at  the  feet  of  a Parliament,  which  the  conftituent  body  of  Ire- 
land d(  es  not  contribute  to  return.  J 

Of 


* Affixing  the  great  feal. 

f A right  moft  explicitly,  and  pradlicaHy  recognifed  by  the  Britifh  Mini- 
fler’s  admiffion  that  the  countries  cannot  be  united  but  by  mutual  confent, 
and  by  virttie  of  two  laws,  one  originating  from  the  Irifh,  and  the  other 
from  the  Britifh  legiflature. 

| Tt  is  true  that  it  would  be  an  abufe  of  this  control,  if  the  Britifh  Par- 
lianr  nt  fhould  obftru<5l  our  right  of  felf-legiflation,  or  cenfure  the  Minifter 
for  h;  ving  pur  th  great  feal  to  any  adl,  which  did  not  threaten  the  con- 
nexion. But  in  the  moment  that  Anti-Unionifts  reply  to  my  reafoning,  by 
infilling  on  the  liberality  a;  d equity  of  England,  and  the  improbability  of 

her 
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Of  the  foundnefs  of  this  lad  mentioned  principle,  the*  Irifli 
nation  was  fully  fenfible  in  1782  ; and  they  recognifed  its  truth 
in  that  very  affertion,  which  I have  heard  perverted  into  an  ar- 
gument againd  uniting  the  countries.  When  our  Houfe  of 
Commons  reprefented  to  his  Majefty  in  that  year,  that  “ tht 
“ kingdom  of  Ireland  was  a didinCt  kingdom,  with  a Parliament 
“ of  her  own,  the  foie  legillature  thereof,” — they  meant  to 
allege  their  diltinCtnefs,  as  an  argument  againll  their  being 
bound  by  the  a&s  of  a Britifh  legiflature  ; and  the  reafoning 
palpably  implies  this  pofition,  that  the  cafe  would  be  different, 
ff  the  countries  were  united  : fince  in  that  cafe,  the  Irifh  people 
could  not  juftly  complain  of  being  bound  by  the  adls  of  a legif- 
lature, in  which  Ireland  was  adequately  reppefented. 

But,  “ inftead  of  a conllitution,  which  edablifhed  peace  in 
“ Ireland*  Mr.  Pitt  revives  a principle  which  produced  war  in 
“ America.”*  He  fpeaks  the  fame  language  with  his  fword  in 
this  country,  which  Lord  North  articulated,  (with  the  fame 
organ,)  to  the  colonies  ; and  the  fabrick  which  he  builds  in  the 
room  of  that  which  he  has  defhoyed,  excludes  the  people,  and 
extinguifhes  the  conllitution. f 

The  conllitution  which  you  thus  regret,  is  the  fame  which  we 
enjoyed,  (or,  as  you  then  thought,  which  we  fuffered,)  when 
you  wrote  your  addrefs  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The  Catho- 
lics dill  groan  under  the  fame  yoke  which  oppreffed  them  at 
that  time ; viz.  toleration  the  mod  perfedl,  civil  freedom  the 
mod  complete,  and  no  inconfiderable  fhare  of  political  power. 
The  Legiflature  is  flill,  as  it  was  then,  unreformed : more  con- 
nected with  the  property,  than  with  the  turbulence  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  encumbered  with  the  pompous  impediment  of  a Houfe 
of  Lords,  Handing  between  us  and  the  blefiings  of  a Dungannon 
conflitution. 

The  “ peace”  which  that  conflitution  has  “ eflablifhed,”  we 
have  all  witneffed.  The  convention  and  gunpowder  acts, — the 
infurrection  bill, — the  acts  of  indemnity  and  attainder, — are  all 
teflimonies,  upon  record,  of  a tranquillity, — which  however 
received  fome  temporary  interruption  in  1798:  a tranquillity  of 
which  you  now  appear  to  be  more  fenfible,  than  you  were  when 
you  acquainted  your  condiments  with  the  lad  ineffectual  “effort, 
which  your  party  had  made  “ before  the  clofe  of  Parliament, 

“ for 

her  abufing  any  influence  Which  fhe  may  pofifcfs,  they  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
refuting  thofe  other  inconfiftent  arguments  of  theirs,  which  reprefent  the 
danger  that  is  to  refult  to  this  country  alter  Union,  from  Great  Britain’s 
abufe  of  that  fuperiority  which  the  relative  number  of  her  representatives  is 
laid  to  give. 

* Mr.  Grattan’s  words.  f Subftance  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  Speech. 


‘‘  for  the  relloration  of  domeftic  peace  * and  infilled  on  the 
txiftence  of  a morbid  and  irritating  caufe,  44  which,  till  Parlia- 
44-  ment  fhonld  be  reformed,  mull  agitate  this  country  for  ever.’’  f 
But  Mr.  Pitt,  44  revives  a principle,  which  produced  war  in 
America:”  When  has  Government  adopted  any  meafure,  which 
did  notrecal  the  colonies  to  your  mind  ? If  I look  into  the  par- 
liamentary debates,  in  every  chart  of  your  political  difeoveries, 
I find  America  to  occupy  the  greateft  fpace.  In  your  addrefs, 
I find  you  ringing  her  ilory  in  our  ears.  To  the  continuance  of 
the  fyltem,  to  which  Union  would  put  an  end,  you  then  oppofed 
the  warning  example  of  America.  ^ To  refill  the  Union  which 
is  reforted  to  for  the  correftion  of  that  former  fyltem,  America 
is  the  ground  on  which  you  ehufe  to  Hand.  It  is  the  Othello’s 
handherchief,  with  which  you  reply  to  arguments,  and  facts,— 
aod  record  your  incurable  jealoufies  of  England. 

From  a loyal  member  of  Parliament,  1 am  furprifed  to  hear 
this  monotonous  and  incefiant  din  : to  the  mouth  of  a feparatill 
fuch  language  would  be  very  fuitable.  The  fyllogifm  would  run 
thus  : — The  condudl  of  Great  Britain  jultified  America  in  fepa- 
rating  herfelf  by  force  : But  England  is  purfuing  the  fame  con- 
duct towards  this  country  ; therefore  Ireland  would  do  well  to 
feparate  from  Great  Britain. 

But  the  fabrick  which,  with  that  vox  ferreay  the  Britilh  fword, 
Mr.  Pitt  now  calls  on  thefe  two  countries  to  build,  44  excludes  the 
44  people  ; and  extinguilhes  the  Conftitution.”  $ 

Thefe  pofitions  are  neither  obvious,  nor  unimportant  enough, 
to  warrant  you  in  alTuming  them,  without  entering  upon  any 
proof ; and  I for  my  part  mull  take  the  liberty  of  difputing 
both. 

How  does  the  Miniller’s  fcheme  exclude  the  people  ? not  by 
encreafing  the  relative  quantity  of  county  reprefentation  ; and 
diminifning  the  number  of  thofe  borough  members,  who,  you 
have  told  us,  do  not  form , but  exclude  the  legitimate  commons-; 
fubverting  the  conllitutional  lawgiver,  and  working  the  people 
completely  out  of  the  lower  houfe  of  Parliament.  f[  Not  by  encreaf- 
ing the  value  and  influence  of  the  eledlive  franchife,  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  Catholic  body  of  the  people  ; who,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  mull  have  an  incomparably  greater  fhare  in  contribut- 
ing to  return  the  county,  than  the  borough  reprefentation. 

How  then  is  the  confequence  to  be  produced,  whicli  your 
foreboding  mind  deplores?  By  the  elfedl  which  the  meafure  will 
have  on  Catholic  claims. 

Let 

* Mr.  Grattan’s  Addrefs.  f Ibid. 

J £<  We  faw  the  miniftry  purfue  that  very  plan  towards  Ireland,  which 
ttiey  regretted  they  had  not  reforted  to  in  the  cafe  of  America  ; 
*c  viz.  acceding  to  the  American  claim,  and  then  re-eltablilhing  Britiflf  domi- 
« aion,  by  influencing  the  American  Alfembly.” — Mr.  Grattan’s  Addrele. 
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Let  us  obferve  what  w$  be  its  operation  upon  thefe.  So  far 
from  depriving  them  of  one  atom  of  their  prefent  privileges,  it 
will  fecure  to  them  their  perpetual  enjoyment  ; leaving  them 
confequently  and  irrevocably  poflefled  of  the  inference  which 
fome  of  their  advocates  deduce  ; viz.  that  their  having  acquired 
fo  much  is  a reafon  for  granting  more  : while,  at  the  fame  time, 
neither  the  principle,  nor  any  of  the  articles  of  Union  will  di- 
rectly bar  their  claims;  or  pronounce  exprefsly,  or  by  the  re- 
moteft  implication,  that  the  Catholic  body  fhall  obtain  nothing 
more. 

Therefore,  we  can  only  eftimate  the  effedl  of  the  meafure  on 
their  profpeCts,  by  comparing  the  favourable  chances  which 
their  prefent  circumftances  produce,  with  thofe  which  mud  re- 
fult  from  the  fituation  in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  Union. 

To  what  principle  do  the  adverfaries  of  Catholic  pretenfion 
refer  their  oppofition  ? they  infill  on  the  danger  to  which  the 
eftablifhed  church  would  be  expofed,  by  putting  power  into  the 
hands  of  a fed,  which  greatly  exceeds  our  Proteftant  inhabitants 
in  number.  This  is  an  obltacle,  which  I have  your  authority 
for  aflerting  that  Union  would  remove  : You  date  Catholics  to 
be  to  Proteftants,  at  prefent,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  ; and 
that  after  Union  they  will  be  as  one  to  four;  and  this  ftatement 
involves  an  admiffiofi,  that  the  meafure  would  improve  their 
hopes,  by  removing  an  argument  which  is  now  urged  againft 
their  claims. 

They  have  fubmitted  their  pretenfions  to  the  legiflature  of  this 
country ; and  their  application  has  not  been  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs.  The  removal  of  every  incapacity  attached  to  their  religion, 
was  one  of  the  principal  meafures  which  you  wilhed  to  carry  ; 
and  your  addrefs  informs  them  that  you  quitted  Parliament,  in 
defpair  of  fucceeding. 

Have  the  Catholics  any  good  ground  for  expe&ing — that  the 
fentiments  of  the  Irilh  legiflature  will  become  more  favourable  to 
their  claims  ? The  Corporation  of  Dublin  is  not  lefs  adverfe  to 
them,  than  to  an  Union.  The  City  Reprefentatives,  the  Speaker, 
and  feveral  other  loyal  members  of  the  prefent  oppofition  (of 
whom  I fliould  not  do  juftice  to  my  own  fentiments,  if  I fpoke 
otherwife  than  with  refpe£l,)  have  not  I believe  exprefied  any 
ftrong  opinions  in  favour  of  Catholic  pretenfions  ; nor  given 
that  body  reafon  to  fuppofe  that,  if  the  prefent  meafure  were 
loll  by  the  refillance  of  Proteftant  afcendants, — the  fame  powerful 
influence  which  reje&ed  Union,  would  bellow  political  privilege 
upon  them. 

Therefore,  as  Union  would  refer  their  claims,  not  to  that  le- 
giflature by  which  they  have  already  been  rejected, — not  to  a 
“ borough  Parliament,”  before  which  yoi\defpaired  of  ever  fuc- 
ceeding,.— but  to  an  unprejudiced  tribunal,  which  has  delivered 
F no 
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no  opinion,  and  would  hear  the  claimants  under  circuraftances 
more  favourable  to  their  petition, — it  feems  to  follow  that  the 
meafure  mull  improve  their  views  : and  the  liberal  conceffions 
■which  have  been  already  made  to  that  body, — the  foundation  of 
the  feminary  at  Maynooth, — the  fuppofed  projeft  of  conne&ing 
with  an  Union,  fome  proper  fupport  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  fome  fyftem  of  regulation  for  their  church,— all 
tend  to  (hew  that  Government  is  nGt  bigotted  againft  that  reli- 
gion ; but  that  thofe  who  profefs  it,  will  have  the  full  advantage 
of  all  arguments  which  may  refult  from  Union,  in  favour  of  their 
demands. 

Neither  Proteftants  nor  Catholics  {hould  forget  what  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Anne.  They  {hould  recoiled  that  the  ena&ion 
of  that  penal  code,  which  has  been  repealed  by  the  liberality  of 
modern  times,  took  place  after  an  ineffe&ual  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  to  obtain  that  Union, — which  is  now  refitted 
with  fo  much  violence,  and  fo  little  reafon.  This  fa&  records 
the  opinion  of  the  legiflature  in  thofe  days,  that  the  incompatibi- 
lity of  Catholic  power  with  Proteftant  fecurity — was  an  effe&, 
produced  by  our  diftin&nefs,  and  which  confequently  Union 
would  remove. 

But  let  us  difmifs  the  numerous  arguments,  which  offer  them- 
felves  to  prove  that  this  meafure  is  favourable  to  the  profpefts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  ; (and  favourable,  without  furnifhing  ground 
of  jealoufy  to  the  Proteftant ; fince  the  only  way  in  which  Union 
can  promote  Catholic  views,  is  by  rendering  the  eftabliihed 
Church  impregnably  fecure  :)  1 fay  let  us  wave  thofe  arguments  ; 
and  merely  affume  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  meafure  will 
not  diminifh  their  prefent  grounds  of  expectation.  The  natural 
inference  feems  to  be,  that  they  {hould  examine  the  other  confe- 
quences  which  Union  will  produce.  That  they  fhould  look  be- 
yond the  mere  fubordinate  concerns  of  their  fe& ; and  recolledt 
that  by  being  Catholics  they  have  not  ceafed  to  be  Irifnmen, — 
deeply  interefted,  as  fuch,  in  the  profperity  of  this  Country. 
Thofe  advantages,  which  will  refult  from  the  reftoration  of  order 
and  tranquillity — the  fecurity  of  property — and  introdu&ion  of 
Britifh  capital,  induftry,  and  adventure, — while  they  accrue  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  mutt  be  efpecially  beneficial  to  the 
Catholic  body  ; inafmuch  as  thefe  form  the  great  mafs  of  our 
people.  Thus  their  real  weight  and  confequence  would  be  aug- 
mented, even  though  their  political  privileges  fhould  remain  the 
fame  ; while  the  meafure  which  thus  added  to  their  profperity, 
would  do  fo  without  at  all  leflening  their  hopes. 

But  how  dees  Union  operate  to  exclude  the  Catholics  ? by 
making  them  one  to  four;  inftead  of  being  three  to  one.  * 
Their  admifiion  to  Parliament  you  feem  to  fpeak  of  as  a likely 
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event ; (though  your  objeft  is  to  ftimulate  their  prejudices  againft 
a Union,)  but  why  (fay  you)  will  they  become  admifiible  ? be- 
caufe  they  ceafe  to  be  any  thing  ; becaufe  their  relative  propor- 
tion being  deftroyed,  their  phyfical  confequence  is  extioguifhed 
for  ever.  Under  fuch  circum (lances,  their  admiffion  will  be  of 
little  avail  f 

I hope  thefe  maxims  are  not  illuftrative  of  your  principles  : 

I am  fare  they  are  deferving  of  ferious  attention.  They  feem  to 
mark  it  as  your  opinion,  that  unlefs  Catholics  be  left  formidable, 
they  fhould  not  deign  to  be  free ; for  that  they  ceafe  to  be  any 
thing,  when  they  ceafe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  eftablifhed  church. 
The  Catholic  individual,  who  afts  upon  your  do&rines, — mull 
not  conlider  himfelf  as  an  unit,;}:  nor  yet  as  an  Irifhman.  He 
muft  neither  be  content,  upon  a comparifon  of  his  condition  with 
that  of  any  fingle  Proteftant,  to  find  the  amount  of  his  conftitu- 
tional  privilege  to  be  the  fame  ; nor  yet  muft  the  corps  to  which 
he  links  his  interefts,  and  holds  himfelf  infeparably  to  belong,  be 
the  general  population  of  the  empire  in  which  he  lives.  No ! 
this  would  be  to  admit  the  deteftable  principle  of  Union  ; and 
violate  the  diftindt  independence  of  his  church,  by  identifying 
its  interefts  with  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion.  All  is  loft, 
unlefs  the  two  varieties  of  chriftianity  be  preferved  in  a ftate  of  reci- 
procal eftrangement,  and,  as  it  were,  eledlrical  repulfion.  Every 
Catholic  of  your  fchool  muft,  on  principle,  be  a Se&arian.  Ita 
fe  quifque  extol/it,  ut  deprimat  alium  : he  infills  on  being  equal  in 
political  rights  to  the  Proteftant ; and  tViat  his  fe&  fhall  be  far 
more  numerous  than  the  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 
Before  he  will  pronounce  that  he  is  fatisfied  with  his  condition, 
he  examines  the  mufter-roll  of  that  Catholic  body,  which  his  fyf- 
tem  reprefents  as  drawn  out  in  hoftile  array  againft  their  Proteft- 
ant fellow  fubjedbs ; and  if  the  ratio  be  three  to  one,  he  is  con- 
tent. But  to  alter  or  impair  this  relative  proportion — would  be 
to  extinguifh  for  ever  the  phyfical  confequence  of  his  fe£t ; and 
prevent  it  from  fo  pra&ifing  the  prudent  fyftem  of  “ annoyance,’* 
as  to  keep  the  eftablifhed  Religion  properly  in  check . 

I call  upon  the  loyal  Catholics,  (a  very  refpedlable,  and  I be- 
lieve numerous  defeription,)  to  difclaim  arguments  which— -by 
implying  that  the  freedom  is  not  worth  accepting,  which  is  ren- 
dered confident  with  the  fafety  of  the  eftablifhed  church, — muft 
excite  every  friend  to  order  and  good  government  againft  their 
claims : do&rines  which  teem  with  confufion  and  alarm  ; recom~ 
mending  to  yield,  not  to  the  juftice  of  the  claim,  but  merely  to 
the  violence  and  number  of  the  claimants  ; and  concede  to  that 
vis  confili  expers , which  threatens  an  abufe  of  the  powers  that  it 
extorts  : — doctrines,  which  may  be  thought  to  extend  privilege 
to  the  C*tholicsi  not  from  liberal  motives,  or  veneration  for  the 
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different  branches  of  the  Chriftian  faith;  ftill  lefs  as  an  encou- 
ragement, or  reward  to  loyal  conduct ; but  becaufe  power  in  the 
hands  of  a turbulent  and  unenlightened  multitude,  might  be 
converted  to  an  inftrument,  for  propagating  thofe  principles, 
which  (to  the  ruin  of  Catholic,  as  well  as  Proteftant  freedom, 
property,  and  fecurity,  ) would  form  a conftitution  of  Dungannon 
fabrick  : — do&rines,  in  a word,  which  place  the  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  on  the  fame  refpe&able  footing  with  that  of  thofe 
Northern  tribes,  (poflefied  of  all  the  phyfical  confequences  which 
numbers  give,)  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  extinquifhed 
the  liberal  arts,  and  for  ages  involved  Europe  in  the  gloom  of 
ferocious  barbarifm. 

Buc  “ Union  is  not  only  an  exclufion  of  the  people  : it  is  alfo 
“ an  extin&ion  of  the  conftitution.”* 

This  laft  is  a very  material  and  relevant  pofition  ; and  if  well 
founded,  fhould  decide  every  Irifhman  againft  the  meafure  which 
you  ufe  it  to  oppofe.  But  where  are  your  proofs  ? You  have 
not  adduced  one.  Is  it  becoming  to  enter  the  lifts,  on  fuch  an 
occafion  as  the  prefent,  armed  for  the  combat  with  nothing  better 
than  a dogma  ? a weak,  fubverfive,  and  refuted  affertion  ? You 
cannot  deny  that  this  meafure  meets  with  countenance  from 
much  of  the  property,  the  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  you  flippantly  allege  that  the  plan  which  they  thus 
zealoufly  fupport,  fo  manifeftly  extinguifhes  the  conftitution, — . 
that  you  will  not  wafte  time  in  proving  fo  plain  a truth ! — This 
you  ftate,  en  paffant^  as,  the  effedt  of  a meafure  which  I,  on  the 
contrary,  in  my  confcience  believe  to  be  that,  which  fince  Ire- 
land was  a country,  has  received  the  molt  honourable  and  difin- 
terefted  fupport : and  been  encountered  with  the  moft  corrupt  and 
felfifh  oppofition.+  You  told  your  Coriftituents  in  1797,  that 
they  had  no  Conftitution  : — that  for  an  honeft  man  to  fit  as  a 
teprefentative  in  Parliament,  was  to  banter  the  abufed  people 
with  an  empty,  ineffedhial,  and  delufive  form : — and  now,  when 
you  aflert  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  Irifh  Commons,  and  pro- 
teft  againft  the  furrender  of  a conftitution,  which  you  fo  lately 
declared  we  had  not  to  furrender, — you  feem  to  think  that  this 
inconfiftency  requires  no  explanation.  After  the  termination  of 
a long  and  formidably-threatened  infurredtion,  which  fpoke  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  the  precarioufnefs  of  our  fituation,  when  the 
royal  wifdom  calls  on  Parliament  to  profit  by  experience,'  and 
prevent  a repetition  of  the  dangers  which  they  have  efcaped, — 
fo  far  from  deciding,  you  will  not  even  deliberate  ; but,  under 
the  (belter  of  a conftitutional  etiquette,  (fuited  to  circum- 
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f It  is  aimed  unneccflary  to  obferve  that  1 qualify  this  aflertion  with  thofe 
exception.',  which  a refpetft  for  Parliament,  and  a regard  for  the  rules  of 
decorum,  and  of  truth  enjoin.  I am  fincere  and ferious,  both  in  laying  down 
the  pofinon,  and  admitting  the  exceptions. 
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ftances  lefs  emergent  and  extraordinary  than  the  prefent,)  you  tell 
his  Majefty  that  he  has  broken  the  compact  between  King  and 
people,  and  propofed  to  us  an  abfolute  furrender  of  our  confuta- 
tion. A nobleman,  whofe  important  fervices  to  his  Sovereign 
have  fhed,  even  on  the  ungrateful  feparatift,  a portion  of  that 
luftre  which  they  procured  for  the  empire,  avows  himfelf  ambiti- 
ous to  clofe  his  honourable  career  by  giving  profperity  to  Ireland, 
and  fecurity  to  that  empire : but  you  tell  him,  that  to  do  this 
would  be  to  fubvert  our  conftitution.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  (I 
believe  unanimoufly,*)  proclaim  their  concurrence  with  the  Royal 
views,  and  you  (conftruClively  voting  them  an  ufelefs  eftate)  pro- 
nounce the  fcheme — of  which  they  have  exprefled  their  approba- 
tion— to  be  a plain  furrender  of  the  conftitution. 

“ Nineteen  of  the  principal  counties  of  Ireland — all  the  great 
“ commercial  towns,  Dublin  excepted, — five-fevenths  of  the 
“ country  in  local  extent, — and  much  more  than  that  proportion 
“ in  property, — have  called  for  the  difcufiion  of  the  meafure,-— 
“ and  the  majority  of  them  have  exprefled  their  conviction  that 
*(  it  is  a beneficial  one  but  this  opinion  you  encounter  with 
an  unfupported,  ur\argued  afiertion  ; antJ  tell  them  without  peri- 
phrafis,  or  ceremony,  that  they  are  all  traitorous  fubverters  of  the 
Irifh  conftitution.  I {hall  not  fay  whether  fuch  language  tends  to 
excite  indignation  ; but  I am  fure  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
conviction.  Nay,  mortified  at  perceiving  the  change  of  publick. 
opinion, — enraged  to  find  thofe  prejudices  fubfiding,  which  alone 
concealed  the  weaknefs  and  deformity  of  their  caufe,  — your 
party  attempt  to  brand,  with  the  title  of  apoftates,  all  thofe  who 
have  liftened  to  reafon,  or  reflection : who  have  magnanimoufly 
retraCted  an  hafty  opinion,  and  preferred  encountering  the  obloquy 
of  a faCiion,  to  working  the  injury  of  their  country. 

Repugnance  to  Union  was  a fentiment  which,  when  the  raea- 
fure  was  firft  ftirred,  it  was  excufable  if  not  laudable  to  entertain  : 
a tranfient  fentiment,  dictated  by  that  national  fpirit,  which  even 
in  its  excefies,  infpires  us  with  refpeCt.  But  it  is  the  boaft  of  an 
upright  man  to  renounce  an  error  ; and  the  privilege  of  a ra- 
tional creature  to  difcover  truth.  When  I read  the  able  pub- 
lications to  which  this  queftion  has  given  birth, — when  I obferved 
the  temperate  and  conciliating  conduCt  of  the  filter  country, — 
and  above  all  when  I confidered  the  utility  of  the  meafure  itfelf, — 
too  manifeft  to  be  long  unnoticed,  or  unacknowledged, — I trail- 
ed that  the  publick  fentiment  would  change, — and  never  ftiall 
concur  in  disparaging  thofe  perfons,  whofe  only  fault  is  their 
having  fulfilled  my  hopes,  by  yielding  to  conviction  : nor  {hall  I 
on  the  other  hand  diflemble  my  contempt  for  thofe,  whofe  ob- 
jections to  Union  are  ftill  unremoved,  becaufe  not  having  arifen 
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from  the  tranfient  feeling  of  a generous  mind,  they  muft  endure 
as  long  as  the  corrupt  and  felfifh  motives  from  whence  they  fpring. 
You  have  quoted  Tacitus — -in  anfwer  to  fome  dodrines  of  Mr.  Pitt : 
he  is  a writer  of  great  and  merited  authority,  particularly  efti- 
nlable  for  his  juft  refledions  ; and  has  fomewhere  fketched  the 
charader  of  that  obftinacy,  of  which  the  anti-union  inflexibles 
are  fo  vain,  Ea  eft  in  re  prana  pervicacia  : ipfi  ftdem  vacant. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fubjed  from  which  I have  digreffed, — - 
your  affertion,  that  Union  fubverts  the  Conftitution,  is  not  only 
altogether  unfupported,  but  fraught  with  implications  the  moft 
dangerous  and  fubverfive.  The  articles  yet  unfettled,  and  un- 
known, you  encounter  the  mere  principle  in  its  moft  abftrad  form  : 
and  pronounce  that,  under  whatever  circumftances,  and  upon 
whatever  terms,  to  incorporate  with  England,  would  be  to  fur- 
render  our  Conftitution  : at  leaft  that  it  would  be  fo,  unlefs 
Ireland  were,  (in  violation  of  every  principle  of  policy  or  juftice) 
allowed  to  fend  as  many  reprefentatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
as  were  returned  by  England  ; notwithftanding  the  fuperior 
wealth,  extent,  and  population  of  this  latter. 

Now  I defy  you  or  any  man  to  fupport  this  extenfive  propor- 
tion, without  at  the  fame  time  eftabliffiing  a principle,  which  will, 
if  admitted,  invalidate  the  Union  that  early  in  the  prefent  century 
incorporated  Scotland  with  England. 

Yet  if  that  Union  was  invalid,  (which  undoubtedly  it  was,  if 
your  principle  be  a found  one,)  his  Majefty  poffeffes  no  dominions 
north  of  Berwick;  and  the  ads  which  have  paffed  at  Weftminfter 
for  the  laft  ninety  years  are  the  mere  ufurpadons  of  an  illegal 
affembly.  Thus  the  operation  of  the  principle  on  which  alone 
you  can  fupport  the  affertion  that  you  have  made,  is  at  once  to 
cancel  one  of  the  title  deeds  by  which  the  King  holds  his  crown  ; 
and  to  turn  the  ftatutes  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  for  near  a cen- 
tury to  wafte  paper.  Yet  amongft  them  we  meet  thofe  proceed- 
ings with  refped  to  Ireland,  which  conftitute  the  folemn  corn- 
pad  of  1782,  whofe  finality  has  been  fo  perverfely  made  an  ar- 
gument againft  Union. 

Or  if  you  grant  that  the  lapfe  of  ninety  years  may,  by  this 
time,  have  given  a lame  title  to  his  Majefty,  and  infufed  a por- 
tion of  efficacy  into  the  laws  paffed  in  the  United  Parliament; 
and  that  the  acquiefcence  of  Scotland  may  at  length  have  cemented 
into  fomething  of  folid  and  regular  eftabliffiment,  that  originally 
unconllitutional  and  incoherent  mafs,  which,  with  the  aid  of  fome 
Scotch  ftatefmen,  of  no  better  reputation  for  knowledge  or  inte- 
grity than  himfelf,  the  ignorant  Lord  Somers  had  put  together, 
(Lord  Somers  who  had  already  expofed  his  arbitrary  principles, 
in  a work  of  his,  commoniy  called  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;)  I fay  fup- 
pofing  you  admit  all  this,  yet  furely  you  will  vindicate  the  memory 
of  thcfe  heroes,  who  before  any  prefcription  had  yet  arifen,  to 
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fan&ify  the  fubverfive  a & of  incorporation,  took  arms  in  1715  for 
their  liberties,  and  their  Prince  ; and  fhed  their  blood  for  their 
country,  on  the  fcajfold  and  in  the  Jield  I Nay  a cafuifl  might  even 
doubt  whether  in  1745  the  fettlement  had  become  fufficiently 
rufty  to  be  entitled  to  allegiance  ; and  whether  thofe  were  Rebels 
who  fell  at  Culloden,  and  Tower  Hill. 

This  reafoning,  I confefs,  has  been  urged  by  me  before  ; and 
I afk  my  readers  pardon  for  the  repetition  of  what  feems  to  me 
to  have  fome  weight,  and  has  never  been  refuted. 

The  inference  which  I would  draw  from  it  is  this:— not  that 
any  fhould  fupport  Union,  who  thinks  it  an  impolitic  meafure ; 
but  that  thofe  who  refill  it,  Ihould  fubllitute  argument  for  affer- 
tion  ; and  Ihould  alfo  ceafe  to  found  their  oppofition  upon  doc- 
trines fubverfive  of  the  moll  fettled  principles,  and  favouring  of 
treafon  to  the  King  and  Conllitution. 

The  topick  which  I have  been  lall  treating  leads  naturally  to 
one,  which  has  been  fo  very  amply  difcufied  already,  that  it  is 
far  from  my  intention  to  enter  deeply  on  it  now  : a topick  which 
you  flutter  round,  and  occafionally  touch,  but  on  which  you  are 
too  circumfpedl  to  dwell : I mean  that  competence  of  Parliament, 
tvhich  as  you  could  not  venture  to  controvert  dire&ly,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  you  were  quite  candid  in  impeaching  by  impli- 
cation. 

This  competence  is  fo  obvious,  that  I believe  I may  even  claim 
to  have  demonllrated  it  myfelf.  As  for  ability,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  difplaying  any  ; but  as  it  requires  no  talents  to 
fhew  that  two  and  two  make  four,  it  fuited  well  with  the 
mediocrity  of  mine,  to  undertake  the  proof  of  an  almoft  equally 
evident  propofition.  Humble  however  as  my  pretenfions  are,  1 
am  too  proud  to  boall  of  having  fucceeded  in  eftablifhing  that, 
which  it  would  be  difgraceful  to  the  youngeft  man  of  my  profef- 
fion  even  to  doubt;  and  which,  if  a perfon  of  the  firft  legal 
reputation  fhould  deny,  I might  be  in  fufpence  as  to  whether 
he  was  ignorant  or  infincere,  but  I mull  pronounce  him  to  be 
one  or  other  in  an  eminent  degree.  Therefore  inflead  of  exult- 
ing at  having  accomplifhed  a talk  on  which  fuperior  men  would 
fcarcely  deign  to  enter, — inflead  of  being  vain  of  having  merely 
repeated  the  alphabet  of  our  conftitution, — I blufh  to  have  been 
obliged  to  inftrudl  thofe  who  fhould  have  known  better,  in  the 
accidence,  and  elements  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live  ; and  my  excufe  for  having  undertaken  fo  childifh  an  employ- 
ment muft  be  found  in  that  clamorous  and  decifive  denia)  of  le- 
giflative  fovereignty,  which  I am  forry  to  think  iffued  from  an 
Irifh  bar,  and  even  found  its  way  into  an  Irifh  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

Without  prefuming  to  do  any  thing  fo  fulfome  as  to  quote 
myfelf,  I trufl  I may  be  permitted  to  decline  repeating  here, 
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thofe  arguments  which  I have  already  fubmitted  to  the  publick. 
— I fliall  therefore  merely  beg  to  be  informed  by  the  anti-union 
fages  of  the  law,  what  Lord  Coke  means  by  pronouncing  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  be  “ fo  abfolute  as  it  cannot  be  con- 
“ fined  within  any  bounds  or  Blackilone,  by  declaring  it  to 
be  “ entrufied  with  defpotick  power,  by  the  conftitution?’* 
How  this  latter  is  to  be  conltrued,  or  his  authority  evaded,  when 
deicending  to  particulars,  he  lays  it  down  that  the  legiflature 
may,  without  exceeding  their  legitimate  powers,  “ change  and 
“ create  afrefli  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  Par- 
“ liaments, — as  was  done  by  the  election  ftatutes,  and  the  adt  of 
“ Union  ?” 

I fiiould  moreover  beg  to  know  whether  that  Sovereign -Sub- 
jedt  the'Mob,  (on  whofe  phyfical  confequence  the  depofed  Par- 
liament is  ordered,  as  in  a fort  of  political  Saturnalia,  to  attend,) 
be  by  the  more  every  day  rules  and  principles  of  our  government, 
allowed  to  legiflate  otherwife  than  by  exercifing  the  ele&ive 
franchife  ? and  confequently  whether  we  can  limit  the  conftitu- 
tionai  authority  of  Parliament,  without  abridging  the  merely 
commenfurate  powers  of  the  nation,  of  which  the  foie  and  exclufive 
•repofitory  is  Parliament  ? 

The  above  Queries  are  all  fo  eafily  anfwered,  that  I am  tempt- 
ed to  trouble  thefe  legal  incompetents  with  a few  more  ; and 
enquire,  with  all  due  deference,  whether  it  makes  part  of  their 
lately-difcovered  pandedis,  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  fiiould  be 
entirely  aboii filed  ? — or  if  not,  whether  we  are  to  recal  our  tri- 
bunes from  Fort  George, — to  carry  up  to  the  Peers,  for  their 
concurrence,  thofe  plebiscites,  which  may  pafs  by  a majority  of 
■millions  in  our  new  Commons, — our  very  deliberate,  and  en- 
lightened multitudinous  eftate  ? 

I might  alfo,  for  the  benefit  of  puzzle-headed  incompetents, 
diftinguifii  the  prefent  from  a widely  diflimilar  queftion  ; and 
obferve  that  we  are  enquiring  whether  Parliament  be  the  confti- 
tutional  Sovereign  ; not  whether  the  powers  of  fovereignty  may 
be  abufed.  Undoubtedly  they  may  : and  to  a degree  fo  flagrant, 
as  to  warrant  infurredtion.  But  this  holy  right  (as  I think  the 
French  have  called  it)  of  revolt,  I take  to  be  rather  an  extra- 
conftitutional  remedy ; and  I doubt  whether  any  precedents 
could  be  found,  of  a plea  of  juftification  to  an  indidtmeru  for 
high  treafon.  We  are  not,  on  fuch  extreme,  and  (if  l may  fo 
exprefs  it)  intentionally  unforeieen  occafions,  to  be  hunting  for 
cafes  in  point,  in  the  records  of  our  conllitution ; or  ioflng  the 
precious  moments  in  argument,  or  declamation  : 

<(  non  rep  lend  a ejl  Curia  verbis  : 

<e  Imus  in  adverfos  ; quid  effas  ? an  tibi  Mavors 
“ Vent  of  a in  lingua  ?” 
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Meantime,  while  we  are  perambulating  the  limits  of  parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  enquiring  whether  they  be  competent  to 
accomplifh  any  given  meafure,  we  are  bound,  as  has  been  well 
obferved,  \ to  admit  the  merits  and  expediency  of  that  meafure. 
And  indeed  this  poltulatum  impofes  no  mighty  hardlhip  in  the 
prefent  indance  : fince  we  are  only  required  to  admit  a meafure 
to  be  expedient,  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  King,— 
deemed  neceffary  by  one  Parliament  of  the  Empire, — approved 
of  by  our  upper  Houle  of  legiflature,— its  principle  condruc- 
lively  acquiefced  in  by  the  other, — and  which  is  called  for  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  territory,  population,  landed  and  com- 
mercial intereds  of  Ireland;  all  deliring  that  it  maybe  difcuffed, 
and  mod  that  it  may  be  carried.  And,  if  any  doubt  of  the 
publick  fentiment  flvmld  dill  remain, — it  cannot,  however,  fail  of 
being  effectually  collected,  on  the  return  of  thofe  writs  which 
have  been  lately  iffued,— under  the  fignature  of  two  refpeCtable 
Peers,  who  (by  a fort  of  topfy-turvy  and  newly- in  vented  po- 
litical flight  of  hand,)  being  transformed  into  the  reprefentativea 
of  eight  and  thirty  members  of  the  other  houfe,  have  annexed 
to  the  letter,  which  they  circulate  in  order  to  collect  the  unbiaf- 
fed  fentiments  of  the  people, — a ready-made  opinion  of  their 
own  : a proceeding  calculated  to  relieve  the  numerous  clafs  which 
they  addrefs,  from  a tafk  for  which  they  are  fo  ill  qualified  as  that 
of  deliberation  ; and  which  difcreetly  avoids  propofing  quediona 
to  thofe,  whofe  anfwers  would  be  any  thing  but  Refponfa  pru - 
dentum. 

We  are  to  fwallow'  then  for  a time,  (jud  for  argument  fake) 
our  indignation  at  this  abominable,  parricidal,  &c.  <Scc.  meafure, 
— which  Molyneux  thought  there  was  no  danger  would  be  ever 
impofed  on  Ireland  ;*  and  are  to  enquire  whether  Parliament  be 
competent  to  achieve  it,  fuppofing  it  were  lefs  impolitick  than 
it  is.  We  are  to  put  the  mondrous  and  abfurd  hypothefis,  that 
there  might  be  fome  fuppofabte  circumdances  under  which  an 
Union,  on  fome  fuppofabie  conditions,  would  be  expedient  for 
this  country  ; and  are  to  enquire  whether  Parliament  would,  in 
fuch  a cafe,  be  competent  to  procure  an  acknowledged  benefit 
for  the  nation.  Undoubtedly  they  would  ; unlefs  to  obtain  a 
publick  good — -be  to  fubvert  the  conflitution  ; and,  by  the  mere 
diffulion  of  prcfperity,  to  judify  revolt. 

G “ As 

| By  Lord  Minto.  I cite  tills  very  fair  and  judicious  obfervation,  be- 
caufe  l have  no  where  met  with  it  except  in  his  Lordfhip’s  fpeech.  In 
cither  inftances,  where  he  has  with  a clofe  and  accidental  coincidence,,  urged 
the  fame  arguments  which  I had  ufed  before,  I haye  thought  it  unnecefiary 
to  quote  his  Lordfnip’s  reafoning ; fince  this  would  have  been  an  indirect  way 
of  referring  to  myfelf. 

* “This,”  (fays  Molyneux,)  fpeaking  of  an  incorporate  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  “ is  a happinefs  we  can  hardly  hope  for,”— * 
State  of  Ireland,  p.  37, 
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“ As  a feries  of  appeals  mud  be  finite,  there  neceffarily  exifts 
« in  every  government,  a'  power,  from  which  the  conftitutioa 
has  provided  no  appeal ; and  which  power,  for  that  reafon, 

“ may  be  termed  abfolute,  omnipotent , uncontrollable , arbitrary , 

“ defpotic ; and  is  alike  fo  in  alt  countries.  The  perfop,  or 
“ ajfembly , in  iuhom  this ” (omnipotent)  “power  refidesy  is  called 
“ the  fovereign,  or  the  fupreme  power  of  the  fate .” 

“ Since  to  the  fame”  (arbitrary)  “ power  univerfally  apper- 
“ tains  the  office  of  eftablifhing  publick  laws, — it  is  called  alfo  the. 

**  legiflature  of  the  fated * 

“ A Government  receives  its  denomination  from  the  form  of 
“ the”  (defpotic)  “ legiflature;  which  form  is  like  wife  what  we 
« commonly  mean  by  the  conftitution  of  a country.” 

“ Political  writers  enumerate  three  principal  forms  of  govern- 
« ment.  Thefe  are,  firft  abfolute  monarchy,  where  the ” (om- 
nipotent) “ legiflature  is  in  a fugle  perfou  : fecondly  ayiftocracy, 

“ where  the  3 (fame  uncontrollable)  “ legiflature  is  in  a feled  affem- 
“ bly  ; the  members  of  which  fucceed  to  their  places  in  it,  in 
“ refpe&  of  fome  perfonal  right,  or  qualification : and  thirdly' 
“ democracy,  where  the  people  at  large,  cither  eoile&ively,  or  by 
“ reprefentation,  confiiute  the*  (dill  defpotic)  “ legiflature. 3y 

Thefe  three,  “ however,  are  rather  to  be  underftood  as  the 
“ fimple  forms,  by  fome  combination  or  intermixture  of  which, 
« all  aftual  governments  are  compofed,  than  as  any  where  exift- 
**  ing  in  a pure  and  elementary  date.’* 

Unlefs,  (let  it  be  obferved)  the  do&rine  of  parliamentary  in- 
competence be  well  founded:  for  if  it  be,  then  fimple  unCom- 
bined  democracy — is  the  actual  eftabliffied  government  of  Ire- 
land. 

€t  A mixed  government  is  compofed,  by  the  combination  of 
“ two  or  more  of  thefe  fimple  forms.”*  That  is  to  fay,  the 
legiflative  power  i$  not  lodged  excliifively  with  a fingle  perlon, — 
a fele&  afiembly, — or  the  people  at  large,  but,  (dill  pofieffing 
its  efential  chara£er  of  omnipotence,  unabated,)  is  diftributed 
in  portions,  amongd  fome  or  all  of  thefe  various  intereds  in 
the  date. 

Thus  the  merits  of  the  meafure  being  admitted, — it  being 
aflumed  to  be  a good  one, — the  quedion  is,  whether  our  Par- 
liament be  competent  to  obtain  it?  or  in  other  words,  (if  Arch- 
deacon Paley  be  . right,)  whether  that  omnipotent,  uncontrolla- 
ble, d'efpotic  legiflature,  which  conftitutes  the  fovereign  power 
of  our  date,  be  poiTefied  of  authority  fufiicient  to  attain  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  eitablifhed, — by  procuring  the  happinefs 

of 

* Paley’s  principles  of  moral  and  political  phijofophy,  book  6th.  c.  6th 
1 have  quoted  verbatim  irom  this  writer,  making  no  change,  unlefs  by  the 
t- seasonal  juxta  pofition  of  len  ten  cep,  which  are  feparate  in  tfie  work- 
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of  its  fubje&s; — that  primary  objeft  of  all  political  inftitutibnt  ? 
To  fuch  a queftion,  I am  not  afraid  to  anfwer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  let  us,  with  reference  to  the  prefent  queftion,  proceed  t« 
fee  what  further  has  been  faid  by  this  fame  writer,  of  the  Britilh 
Conftitution  : 44  The  Government  of  England,”  he  describes,  as 
“ formed  by  a combination  of  the  three  regular  fpecies  ; the 
•4  monarchy,  refiding  in  the  King  ; the  ariftocracy  in  the  Houfe 
44  of  Lords  ; and  the  republic  being  represented  by  the  Houfe  of 

44  Commons.1*  He  afterwards  proceeds  “ to  enquire  in  what 

“ manner  the  Conftitution  has  provided  for  its  own  prefcrvation  ; 
44  that  is,  in  what  manner  each  part  of  the  legiflaiure  is  fe cured 
44  in  the  exercife  of  the  powers  afiigned  to  it,  from  the  incroach- 
44  merit  of  the  other  parts.  This  fecurity  is  called  the  balance  of  the 
44  Conftitution  ; and  the  equilibrium  confifts  in  two  contrivances,— 
Xt  a balance  of  power;  and  a balance  of  intereft.  By  the  for- 

44  mer  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  power  poffejfed  by  one  part  of  the 

44  legtflature , whofc  abufs , or  excefs , is  not  checked  by  fome  antago- 
<<  n'tft  power,  reftding  in  another  parti ’ With  refpeft  to  44  the 
<t  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  proper  ufe  and  defign  of  this  part  of  the 
<t  Conftifution,  are”  (amongft  others)  44  the  following.  Large 
**  bodies  of  men  are  fubjedt  to  fudden  phrenzies.  Opinions  may 
•<«  be  circulated  amongft  a multitude,  without  proof  or  examina- 
<<  tion;  acquiring  confidence  and  reputation  merely  by  being  re- 
« peated  from  one  to  another:  and  paffions  founded  upon  thefe 
<*  opinions,  diffiufing  themfelves  with  a rapidity  that  can  neither 
be  accounted  for  nor  refilled,  fometimes  agitate  a country 
<<  with  the  moll  violent  commotions.  Now  the  only  way  to  flop 
**  the  fermentation,  is  to  divide  the  mafs  : that  is,  to  eredt  different 
44  orders  in  the  community,  with  feparate  interefts.  And  this 
« may,  occafionally,  become  the  ufe  of  an  hereditary  nobility, 
**  invelled  with  a (hare  of  legislation  ; — namely  to  ftem  the  pro - 
grefs  of  popular  fury.  Averfe  to  thofe  prejudices,  which 
« adluate  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, — accuftomed  to  contemn  the 
44  clamour  of  the  populace, — they  will  oppofe  refolutions,  which 
44  are  founded  in  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
<4  community.  Was  the  voice  of  the  people  always  dictated  by 
44  refledtion,  I fliould  hold  the  interference  of  a fuperior  order, 
44  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  bad.  But  when  ^ue  obferve  what  is 
‘4  urged  as  the  public k opinion , to  be  in  truth  the  opinion  only , or  perhaps 
44  the  feigned  profejftons  of  a few  crafty  leaders  ; that  the  numbers 
44  who  join  in  the  cry,  ferve  only  to  fwell  and  multiply  the  found, 
44  without  any  accedion  of  judgment,  or  exercife  of  underftand- 
44  ing  ; and  that  oftentimes  the  wife  ft  councils  have  been  thus  overborne 
44  by  tumult  and  uproar,— wo.  may  conceive  occafions  to  arife,  in 
44  which  the  common- wealth  may  be  faved  by  the  reiudrtance  of 
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<f  the  nobility  to  yield  to  the  vehemence,  or  adopt  the  caprices* 
t(  of  the  common  people. 

u The  Conftitution  is  one  principal  divifion  of  the  code  of 
“ publick  laws  ; diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  only  by  the  particular 
« nature,  or  fuperior  importance  of  the  fubjed  of  which  it  treats. 
<e  Therefore  the  terms  confliiutional  and  unconjlitutional  mean  legal 
“ and  illegal.  The  diftindion,  and  the  ideas,  which  thefe  terms 
“ denote,  are  founded  on  the  fame  authority  with  the  law  of 
“ the  land  upon  any  other  fubjed  ; and  to  be  afcertained  by  the 
“ fame  enquiries.  4 The  fyftem  of  Englifti  jurifprudence  is  made 
“ up  of  ads  of  parliament , decifions  of  courts  of  law,  and  im- 
“ memorial  ufages  : confequently  thefe ” (legiflative  ads,  &c.) 
“ ere  the  principles  of  which  the  confitution  itfelf  con/ijls  : the 
“ fources,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
*(  limitations  is  to  be  deduced  ; and  the  authorities  to  which  all 
“ appeal  ought  to  be  madei  and  by  which  every  conjitutional  doubt 
(t  and  quejlion  can  alone  be  decided.  This  plain  and  intelligible- 
**  definition  is  the  more  neceflary  to  be  preferved  in  our  thoughts, 
“ —as  fome  writers  upon  the  ftibjed  abfurdly  confound  what  is 
(<  conjitutional  with  what  is  expedient  : pronouncing  forthwith  a 
t(  meafure  to  be  unconjlitutional,  which  they  adjudge  in  any  refped  to 
“ be  detrimental.  An  ad  of  Parliament , in  England , can  never  be 
“ unconfiitutional , in  the  jrid  and  proper  acceptation  of  the  termd’f 

I fhall  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  an  extrad,  which 
contains  fo  rr.afiy  juft  and  applicable  refledions,  and  which  is 
highly  pertinent  to  my  general  fubjed  ; befides  fuggefting  the 
following  obfervations,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  topick 
which  we  are  upon. 

Firft,  if  the  government,  under  the  theory  of  which  we  live, 
be  Britifh,— -and  if  we  be  to  look  to  a6\s  of  Parliament  for  the 
principles  of  our  conftitution,  making  them  the  authorities  to 
which  in  doubtful  cafes  we  fhould  appeal,— and  if  no  ftatute  can, 
properly  fpeaking,  be  unconftitutional, — then  the  queftion  of 
parliamentary  competence  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  by  va- 
rious ads  which  have  patted  : ads  operating  as  material,  (though 
not  fimilar)  changes  on  the  conftitution,  as  thofe  projeds  of  re- 
form would  have  produced,  which  you  fupported,  without  ex- 
prefling any  doubt  that  Parliament  was  perfedly  competent  to 
adopt  them  : and  Jaftly,  the  Scotch  Union  fupplies  us  with  a 
determination  fo  accurately  in  point, — that  the  Anti-Unionifts 
fhould  now  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  Paley 

They  fhould  oppofe  the  meafure  to  which  they  are  fo  hoftile, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  its  impolicy  ; and  abandon  their  objedions 
to  it  as  unconftitutional  ; leaving  his  Majefty  in  quiet  pofleflion 
of  his  crown,  and  renouncing  that  vile  dodrine  of  Parliamentary, 

incompetence. 
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incompetence,  which  robs  the  peers  of  their  fliare  of  legiflation, 
and  appeals  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Iegiflature,  to  the  opi- 
nion of  a few  crafty  demagogues,  echoed  by  an  ignorant  and 
tumultuous  populace.  Indeed  thus  to  rerrad  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  them,  becaufe  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  while  they  are  refilling  thofe  legitimate  prerogatives  of  th^ 
Iegiflature,  the  exercife  of  which  may  bring  about  an  Union, 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  (in  order  to  defeat  this  ufeful  meafure) 
attempting  to  pufh  the  authority  of  Parliament  beyond  the  only 
limit,  which  has  been  fet  to  it  by  the  conftitution.  A Iegiflature 
may  do  every  thing  but  encroach  on  the  omnipotence  of  that 
which  is  to  fucceed  it : but  in  fetting  up  the  ads  of  the  Irifli 
Parliament  in  1782,  to  control  the  powers  of  that  which  is  now 
affembled,  they  make  this  vain  and  unconftitutional  attempt ; 
ading  in  the  very  teeth  of  my  Lord  Coke’s  pofition,  that  “ though 
4<  Parliaments  have  attempted  to  reflrain  fubfequent  Parliaments, 
((  yet, they  never  could  effed  it  for  ads  againft  the  power 

of  the  Parliament  fubfequent,  bind  not.”* 

I have  how  done  with  this  fubjed,  I trull  for  ever;  and  pro- 
bably fliould  not  have  faid  fo  much  upon  it,  if  it  were  not  for  my 
hearing,  what  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe, — that  an  eminent 
Member  of  that  profeffion  to  which  I belong,  (and  which  is 
fuppofed  to  imply  feme  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the -land, — in- 
tends, by  fupporting  an  opinion  which  not  only  contradids  the 
maxims  of  o\ir  conftitution,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  firftand  effen- 
tial  principles  of  all  government,  to  run  a rifle  which  would  not 
be  ventured  by  a man  of  lefs  reputation  ; and  evince  fatisfadorily 
to  the  publick,  that  his  difpofitions  are  enterprifing,  and  that  his 
charader  is  well  eftablilhed. 

I fliall  now,  Sir,  proceed  to  other  topicks ; and  though  I may 
occafionally  allude  to  your  printed  fpeech,  (hall  henceforth  rather 
confider  the  queftion  which  you  have  treated,  than  inveftigate  the 
arguments  which  you  have  ufed. 

The  queftion  is  whether  a legiflative  Union  of  thefe  illands,  on 
juft  and  liberal  terms,  would  be  compatible  with  the  freedom, 
and  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  this. country.  Whether  fuch 
an  incorporation  would  not,  under  any  circwmftances,  and  upon 
permanent  and  unalterable  principles,  be  defirable  ; and  whether, 
from  our  late  calamities,  and  prefent  profpeds,  that  is  not  become 
necelfary,  which  mull  at  all  times  be  expedient  ? This  queftion  1 
anfwer,  on  my  confcience,  in  the  affirmative  ; and  towards  prov- 
ing my  opinion,*  the  only  datum  which  I require  is  this,  that  the 
connexion  between  the  countries  is  requilite  for  the  welfare  and 
fecurity  of  both. 

Sir,  1 fliall  not  condefcend  to  notice  that  vain  fophifm,  as 
mifehievous  in  its  objed,  as  weak  in  its  effed,  which  infulting 

the 
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the  principled,  and  good  fenfe  of  thofe  upriglit  men  who  fupport 
Union,  untruly  Rates  the  queftion  to  be  this,  whether  we  ftiould 
give  the  preference  to  liberty  or  connexion  ; and  whether  it  be  of 
the  effence  of  this  latter  that  Ireland  fhould  not  be  free.  I am 
grieved  to  find  fo  paltry  an  afiertion  intruding  itfelf  into  the  argu- 
ments of  a man  whofe  talents  I have  too  much  difcernment  not 
to  admire,  and  whofe  chara&er  I know  too  intimately  not  to 
love.  I am  grieved  to  find  him  f fo  blinded  and  milled  by  party, 
as  not  to  fee  that  it  is  impoffible  for  this  to  be  the  queRion  ; consi- 
dering the  part  which  has  been  taken  by  thofe,  of  whofe  integrity' 
he  cannot — I will  repeat  it — cannot  doubt : I grieve  to  find  him 
hurried  away  by  a generous  prejudice  fo  far — as  to  overlook  a 
truth,  which  in  calmer  moments  his  good  fenfe  muR  recognife  ; 
viz.  that  there  is  an  independence  proper  to  Union,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
tindlnefs ; and  that  every  portion  of  a Rate  is  free,  where  each 
part  is  independent  of  every  other ; though  all  the  parts  depend 
upon  the  whole. 

No  man  of  common  fenfe  will  (with  the  expedition  of  being 
believed)  deny  either  one  or  other  of  the  following  pofitions  ; 
JirJ ?,  that  fince  thefe  iflands  are  members  (even  by  anti-union 
hypothefis)  of  one  empire,  it  would  reconcile  the  practice  with 
the  theory,  and  contribute  to  imperial  folidity,  that  they  fiioufd 
be  governed  by  one  legiflature ; or  in  other  words  that  the  Rate 
fhould  be  under  the  dominion  of  one  Sovereign.  Secondly , that 
if  in  Read  of  altering  an  old  fabrick,  we  had  to  eredt  a new,  we 
could  not,  without  the  moil  manifeR  defertion  of  ordinary  and 
eftablifhed  rules,  afiign  to  Ireland  a proportion  of  reprefentatives 
in  the  common  Parliament,  equal  to  the  number  of  thofe  returned 
by  a member  of  the  empire  exceeding  this  in  population,  resour- 
ces, and  extent;  and  we  fhould  defpife  the  blundering  pertnefs 
which,  in  pronouncing  that  Ireland  was  enflaved,  by  returning 
fewer  reprefentatives  than  were  lent  by  the  greater  limb  of  the 
empire,  would  in  fadl  imply  that  lrifh  freedom  could  by  no  means 
be  fecured,  unlefs  by  repealing  that  very  antient  law  of  Nature, 
which  has  enadted  that  a part  (hall  not  be  equal  to  the  whole. 

Is  Ireland  content  to  be  a part  of  the  empire?  The  Anti- 
Umoniits  anfwer  yes  ; — but  their  reafoning  whitpers  no. 

If  foe  be,  let  her  fubrnit  to  thofe  confequences  which  muR, 
by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  arife  from  the  fradlional  fixa- 
tion that  foe  has  chofen.  She  muft  remove  the  caufe,  if  file 
would  get  rid  of  the  effedl.  The  being  connected  is  the  caufe ; 
and  its  removal  will  be  teparation. 

I am  tempted  to  ilkifirate  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  in  a way 
which  if  rr.y  readers  fnould  think  unfuitable  to  the  gravity  of  the 
.fubjedl  we  are  difeufling,  I might  juftify,  by  obferving  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a ferious  anfwer  to  a filly  argument. 


f See  Mr.  Bufiic’s  printed  Speech. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  that  Cornwall,  profelfing  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  fhould  however  have  a diftindt  Parliam&flt 
of  her  own,  which  it  was  propofed  to  incorporate  with  the  prin- 
cipal legiflature  of  Britain.  We  agree,  fay  the  Cornifh  men,  to 
the  principle  of  incorporation  : it  remains  to  know  what  are  to  be 
the  terms  : how  many  members  fhall  this  diftridt  fend  to  the  united 
Parliament  ? a number,  replies  the  Minifter,  proportioned  to  its* 
resources,  and  fituation : for  example,  forty-four  commoners. 
Inftantly  the  patriotifm  of  Cornwall  is  up  in  arms.  Forty-four 
members  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons ! this  will  be  a mere  merger 
of  the  Cornifh  Parliament!  an  abfolute  extindlion  of  our  inde- 
pendence! Shall  we  thus  furrender  our  conftitution  ? Cornwall,  the 
country  of  the  long-loft  Arthur ! Cornwall,  the  primary  feat  of 
civility  in  Britain;  whofe  tin  mines  were  worked,  Lord  know# 
how  many  centuries  ago,  by  the  Phenicians  ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  fuch  ftrong  reafoning  would  make  a 
due  impreffion,  and  prevail  upon  the  Britifh  adminiftration  t£ 
allow  that  Cornwall  fhould  return  five  hundred  and  fourteen  mem- 
bers to  the  Imperial  Houfe  of  Commons,  (this  being  the  fum  of 
Britifh  reprefentation  :)  that  fhe  fhould  alfo  thruft  every  peer  fhe 
could  lay  her  hands  on  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords ; and  that  from 
the  day  of  Union  no  title  of  nobility,  appendant  to  any  other  diftridl, 
fhould  be  conferred,  without  at  the  fame  time  creating  a peer., 
who  fhould  take  his  title  f rom  fome  territory  in  Cornwall. 

Matters  thus  arranged,  and  the  united  Commons,  to  the  numt 
bcr  of  above  a thoufand  being  affembled,  they  are  alarmed  to  re- 
ceive a petition  from  Derbyfhire,  infilling  upon  the  loyalty  and 
antiquity  of  that  diftridl, — as  long  above  water,  and  as  well  ftored 
with  foflils,  as  any  other  part  of  England,— graying  the  benefit 
of  the  Cornifn  principle, — and  that  the  number  of  its  members 
fbould  be  encreafed  from  four  to  a thoufand  and  twenty-four,  fo 
as  to  balance  the  refidue  of  Britifh  reprefentation,  and  fecure  the 
endangered  liberties  of  Derby. 

Under  thefe  circumftanceS'  I can  conceive  an  enlightened 
ftatcfman  to  get  up,  and  warn  Parliament  how  they  proceeded  far- 
ther on  a principle,  which  led  to  greater  embarrafiments  than 
perhaps  were  fore  fee  n.  That  every  county  might  come  forward 
in  fucceffion,  and  claim  the  operation  of  this  ruie,  with  as  much 
ground  as  could  he  alledged  on  behalf  of  Derbyfture  or  Cornwall  : 
That  mean  time  the  reprefentative  body  would  encreafe,  like  the 
price  of  the  horfc  which  was  fold  at  the  rate  of  a penny  for  the 
firft  nail  in  his  fhoes,  aud  of  making  the  price  of  each  fucceeding 
nail  double  that  of  the  one  before  ; till  at  length  there  could  be 
no  more  representatives,  for  want  of  more  conftituents ; and  the 
population  of  Britain  would  not  fuftice  for  the  fupply  of  her  enor- 
mous parliamentary  referyvir. 
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Thofe  who  can  deride  this  principle,  in  the  imaginary  cafe  of 
Cornwall,  might  do  well  to  confider  whether  it  be  not  the  very 
fame  which  they  are  fetting  up  fo  loudly  on  behalf  of  Ireland  : 
whether  thofe  who  objed  to  Union,  becaufe  our  reprefentatives 
will  be  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  Britain,  are  doing  more  than 
imitating  the  Cornifh  claims ; and  whether  their  objections  can 
grow  lefs  abfurd,  unlefs  it  be  by  becoming  more  mifchievous  ; 
and  demonftrating  the  expediency  of  reparation. 

I,  for  my  part,  am  a fincere  friend  to  the  connexion  : I have 
ever  been  fo.  But  I would  fuit  my  practice  with  my  principles; 
and  not  rant  about  my  regard  for  that,  which  my  conduCt  mani- 
feftly  tended  to  diffolve.  On  thefe  grounds  it  is  that,  for. now  a 
feries  of  years,  and  uniformly  fince  I have  fat  in  Parliament,  I 
havefupported  every  important  meafure  of  Government,  except  the 
Rejection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.  I have  done  fo,  not 
only  without  being  connected  with  Adminiftration,  but  without 
feeking  or  poffefling  that  intercourfe  with  them,  which  ufually 
fubfifts  between  Government  and  even  the  humbled  of  its  Sup- 
porters. Scorning  to  refute  the  mifreprefentation  of  thofe,  who 
defcribed  me  as  a member  of  oppofition,  (and  who  have  betrayed 
me  into  this  fhort  egotifm,  by  pi  efuming  lately  to  fpeak  of  me  as  a 
man  who  had  changed  my  principles,)  I contented  myfeif  with  re- 
filling Parliamentary  Reform : with  fupporting  the  InfurreCtion  Bill, 
and  oppofing  its  Repeal  : with  concurring  to  fufpend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  ACt : with  indemnifying  thofe  who  had  tranfgreffed  the 
Law  to  fave  the  Conftitution:  with  vifiting  the  crimes  of  the 
Traitor  on  his  defendants:  with  ftrengthening  the  hands  of 
Government  to  an  unprecedented  degree  : with  not  deferting  my 
poll  in  Parliament  to  the  la  ft.  In  (hort,  I fought  for  the  con- 
nexion, and  was  not  unwilling  to  let  others  receive  the  pay. 

But  I never  ceafed  to  deplore  the  necefiity  of  that  rigour,  which 
1 fupported  ; and  I now  ad.  not  only  confidently,  but  (if  I may 
fo  exprefs  it)  confequentially,  in  being  the  advocate  of  a fyllem 
which  will  keep  the  empire  entire,  compatibly  with  thofe  free 
principles,  that  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  facrifice  very 
largely  to  its  prefervation  : a fyilem  which  will  truil  the  fecurity 
of  Britifh,  connexion,  not  to  penal  ftatutes,  or  military  control  ; 
but  to  the  milder  yet  more  effectual  influence,  and  widely  diffufed 
fcleflings  of  the  Britifh  conftitution. 

I do  not  know  whether  what  I afk  pardon  for  having  taken 
th'e  liberty  of  faying  about  myfeif,  goes  to  prove  that  I have 
thofe  claims  to  credit  and  attention,  which  confiftency  and 
independence  may  give  to  an  humble  man  ; but  it  will  at  lead  fug- 
ged a reply  to  thofe,  who  in  fad  do  not  deferve  an  anfwer,  when 
they  afk  whether  this  be  a moment  to  propofe  Union  ? Now,, 
when  the  country,  languid  and  exhaufted,  is  yet  panting  from 
her  efforts  in  the  late  rebellion  1 This  is  not  only  wretched 
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argument:  it  is  miferable  declamation:  It  amounts  in  fad  to 
this  monftrous  pofition,  that  it  is  not  when  a knot  is  loofened  wc 
Ihould  make  it  faft  : that  having  traced  to  its  fource  a danger 
from  which  we  have  narrowly  efcaped,  and  which  as  long  as 
that  fource  is  open,  will  be  likely  to  recur,  we  Ihould  not  be  in 
any  hurry  to  remove  the  caufe  which  we  have  thus  dete&ed  ; 
although  the  next  effed  which  it  produces*  may  be  mortal.  Such 
reafoning  proves  nothing,  or  it  demonilrates  this, — that  a pros- 
perous htuation  it  may  be  expedient  to  change  ; but  that  it 
would  be  highly  imprudent  to  modify  a fyftem,  of  which  the 
natural  produce  feems  calamity  and  difcord. 

But  indeed  the  Anti-Unionifts  take  fuch  various  grounds,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  encounter  them  with  effed,  if  it  were  not 
that  this  diffenlion  fupplies  a general  argument  againft  them  all. 
One  admits  that  the  meafure  which  he  refills  might  be  very  ex- 
pedient under  certain  imaginary  circumltances ; to  wit,  thofe  in 
which  according  to  another  Ariti-Unionift  we  now  Hand.’  Thus, 
fortunately  for  their  antagonifts,  the  anti-union  batteries  are  fo 
difpofed,  that  they  fire  upon  each  other,  and  do  great  execution. 
The  Speaker  for  example,  Sir,  does  not  agree  in  your  pidure  of 
this  country,  as  reduced  by  a train  of  calamitous  meafures,  to 
religious  divifions,  and  the  condition  of  a conqueft.”*  He  of 
courfe  cannot  defcribe  this  as  the  tendency  of  meafures,  which 
originated  from  a cabinet  of  which  he  made  one.  No  : that  fa- 
gacious  llatefman  deriding  the  puny  efforts  of  feparation,  and 
penetrating  thofe  fcenes  of  blood  and  havock  which  obftrud  .the 
views  of  fuch  inferior  politicians  as  myfelf,  fees  nothing  round 
him,  but  profperity  and  peace  : the  moft  folid  bleffings  in  our 
adual  poffeffion,  and  the  faireft  profpeds  for  times  to  come  t 
Indeed  fo  happy  are  we,  that  as  he  has  expreffed  it  in  a homely 
way,  we  Ihould  alk  nothing  of  England,  but  that  Ihe  would  let 
us  alone.f  What  is  fo  apparent  to  that  gentleman,  I freely  confefs 
myfelf  unable  to  difcern  j but  I much  prefer  his  inference  to 
yours  ; and  Ihould  rather  decline  tampering  with  a profperous 
condition,  than  with  one  which  I had  deferibed  as  wretched  in 
the  extreme. 

I fupport  Union — from  my  regard  to  the  connexion  ; which  in 
my  opinion  can  no  otherwife  be  fecured.  If  I were  a dabbler 
in  reform,  and  received  propofals  for  conftitutions,  as  fome  do,  I 
(hould  fay  Britifh  connexion  is  my  fundamental  principle  : defign 
me  a plan  as  excellent  as  you  can  in  other  refpe&s ; but  above  all 
let  your  ellablilhment  be  one  which  I can  ere&  on  this  foundation. 
If  any  wife  man  Ihould  fet  to  work  in  1800  with  thefe  dire&ions, 
the  plan  which  he  mull  prefent,  would  be  a legillative  Union. 

H If 

* Mr.  Grattan’s  Speech. 

flf  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me;  theC;  or  fimilar  exprefiion*  occur  in 
the  Speaker’s  Speech. 
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If  it  be  afked  in  what  confifts  the  good. which  Union  will  ac- 
complish ? I point,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  evils  which  it  will 
prevent:  to  the  fecurity  which  it  will  (including  Ireland)  give 
the  empire.  The  gr<md  benefit  which  will  refulc  from  the  meafure 
to  this  kingdom,  (that  benefit  from  which,  as  from  a fource,  the 
reft  muft  flow)  will  be  the  ftrengthening  the  connexion,  fo  as 
that  it  cannot  be  difiblved. 

How  will  Union  proteCt  us  from  invafion  ? by  deftroying  that 
hope  of  feparating  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  whrch  at 
prefent  is  our  enemy’s  great  inducement  to  invade  us. 

How  will  it  promote  the  wealth  and  commercial  greatnefs  of 
this  country  ? by  removing  that  mound  which  has  hitherto  con- 
ned the  redundant  capital  of  England,  and  prevented  it  from 
flowing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irifh  nation. 

Amid  diflurbance  from  within,  and  invafion  from  without, — 
thofe  neceflary  confequences  of  our  prefent  precarious  connexion, 
and  of  the  attempts  of  enemies  and  traitors  to  avail  themfelves  of 
its  weaknefs,  and  effeCt  a feparation, — it  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
if  no  Englishman  would  chufe  to  truft  hrmfelf  or  his  capital  to  a 
country,  where  neither  life  nor  property  are  fecure.  But  take 
away  rhofe  impediments, — and  what  will  remain,  to  countervail 
the  inducements,  which  its  natural  fttuation  holds  out  to  the 
trader  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  Ireland  ? Mr.  Fofter,  a great  au- 
thority on  fuch  fubjeCts,  admits  that  this  country  is  fituated  ex- 
tremely well  for  commerce  ; and  that  “ England  finds  a full 
“ call  for  all  fhe  makes:  every  year  affording  an  encreafing 
**  demand.”*  Here  then  is  an  inducement  to  veil  more  capital 
in  bufinefs  ; while  Ireland,  reinflated  in  thofe  advantages  which, 
nature  gave,  (but  which  an  ill-cpnftruCted  eftablifiiment  took 
away>,  tempts  the  adventurer  to  make  choice  of  it,  for  the 
feene  of  his  trade.  Add  to  which,  the  fecurity  that  Union  gives 
the  empire,  will  neceffarilv  augment  the  profperity,  and  com- 
mercial enterprife  of  Britain  ; and  be  of  fervice  to  this  country 
:n  two  ways:  by  rendering  England  too  contracted  a fphere 
for  its  enormous  capital  to  move  in  ; and  by  urging  the  capitalift 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  peculiar  local  advantages  of  Ireland,  and 
make  it  the  theatre  of  his  commercial  exertions.  Ceteris  paribus , 
it  is  plain  that  theYrader  will  fettle  in  that  place,  which  is  beft 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  his  commerce  ; and  that  when  our 
tranquillity  fhall  have  been  permanently  reftored,  this  principle 
muft  operate  beneficially  for  Ireland,  is  a proposition  which  it 
would  be  fuperfluons  to  prove.  Yet  with  what  fiimfy  objections 
has  this  plain  reafoning  been  encountered  ? I will  prove  to  you,  fays 
Mr.  Fofter,  (too  able  a man  not  to  eftimate  truly  the  argument 
which  he  tiled,')  that  yon  muft  not  hope  to  fee  the  woollen,  the 
Cotton^  the  pottery,  or  iron  manufactures  fettled  amongft  you. 


* Speaker’s  Speech,  p.  70. 


It  is  true  that  this  very  refpe&able  perfon  failed  altogether  in  the 
proof  of  his  afi'ertion  ; and  was  refuted  not  only  by  others,  but 
by  himfelf  : lince  his  pofitions  noc  only  fhew  that  the  cheapnefis 
of  labour  and  proviiions  in  this  country  might  more  than  counter- 
balance the  other  difadvantages  on  which  he  relies  ; but  after 
urging  the  want  of  fuel  as  the  obftacle  to  our  hopes,  he  admits 
that  we  fhould  find  abundance  of  coal  in  Ireland,  if  we  had  but 
capital  enough  to  fearch.  But  it  has  always  ftruck  me  that  the 
cafe  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  he  had  fucceeded  in  his 
demonftration.  The  quellipn  was  whether  we  fhould  have  the 
capital;  not  how  that  capital  would  be  employed:  whether,  in 
general,  we  fhould  have  trade  ; not  what  particular  branches  of 
it  might  flouriih  here.  The  argument  refembled  his,  who  fhould 
deny  that  when  the  dam  was  removed,  the  ftream  that  had  been 
imprifoned  would  ifTiie  forth  ; and  fhould  attempt  to  prove  his 
denial,  by  raifing  doubts  as  to  the  channels- — in  which  the  water, 
when  it  was  releafed,  would  run. 

Union,  you  fay,  will  take  away  a great  portion  of  our  landed 
capital,  and  you  tremble  for  the  effect  which  this  removal  mult 
have  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ireland.  It  muft  indeed  be  admitted, 
that  from  your  own  account  our  tillage  is  in  fo  languifhing  a con-  , 
dition,  that  we  have  none  to  fpare  ; and  in  being  deprived  of  it, 
fhould  lofe  what  was  poffefTed  of  every  value  that  rarity  can  give. 
Where  “ the  tenantry  had  not  capital ; and  great  trails  of  land 
“ remained  either  totally  neglected,  or  fuperficially  improved,”* 
the  country  had  little  to  boalt  of  on  the  fcore  of  cultivation. 

— Attamen  illud 
Perdidii  infelix  totvm  nihil : 

Such  as  it  was,  Union  has  deftroyed  it  all.  Thefe  dellrudtive 
tendencies  of  Union  I am  unable  to  difcern.  For  not  to  mention 
that  the  fortune  which  is  amafs’d  in  trade  is  generally  veiled  at 
laft  in  the  purchafe  of  land,  fo  that  the  communication  of  a com- 
mercial will  ultimately  give  a landed  capital  ; — it  feems  mean 
time  no  hazardous  conjecture,  that  the  increafe  of  wealth,  in- 
duftry,  and  population,  mull  contribute  materially  to  promoting 
tillage.  “ The  effect  of  trade  upon  agriculture,”  (fays  an  in- 
genious writer,)  “ is  vilible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  trading 
“ towns  ; and  in  thofe  diltriCts  which  carry  on  a communication 
**  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns.  The  hufbandrnen  are 
“ bufy  and  fkilful ; the  peafantry  laborious  : the  lands  are  ma- 
(i  naged  to  the  bell  advantage,  and  double  the  quantity  of  corn 
“ or  herbage  raifed  from  it,  of  what  the  fame  foil  yields  in 
“ remoter,  and  more  neglt&ed  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever 
“ a thriving  manufactory  finds  means  to  eltablilh  itfelf,  a new 
*f  vegetation  fprings  up  around  it.  I believe  it  is  true  that 

agriculture  never  arrives  at  any  confiderable,  much  lefs  at  its 


* Mr.  Grattan’s  words. 


*c  highed  degree  of  perfe&ion,  where  it  is  not  corme&ed  with 
**  trade ; that  is,  where  the  demand  for  the  produce  is  not  en- 
“ creafed  by  the  confumption  of  trading  towns.? 

I do  not  know  why  I Ihould  quote  Paley  in  fupport  of  a truth, 
fo  obvious  that  I might  have  ventured  to  ftate  it  on  my  own 
authority  ; viz.  that  corn,  like  any  other  article  of  confumption, 
will  be  produced  in  proportion  to  the  demand  which  there  is  for 
it : and  this  being  the  cafe,  I cannot  (hare  your  apprehenfiorw 
that  Union,  in  introducing  commercial  capital  amongft  us,  will 
fail  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  Ireland. 

But  will  the  effect  of  Union  be  to  encreafe  our  abfentees  ? I 
fincerely  believe  not  in  the  degree  that  fome  pretend  to  fear ; 
and  others  perhaps  really  apprehen^.  I will  not  fay  whether 
the  cafe  would  be  altered  by  a Union,  but  at  lead  there  feems 
to  be  nothing  in  our  prefent  diftin&nefs,  which  induces  landed 
proprietors  to  refide  : and  I have  fomewhere  feen  it  dated  that 
nearly  a million  of  Irifh  rents  went  annually  from  hence,  before 
the  number  of  our  abfentees  was  fo  greatly  augmented,  as  it  has 
been  fmee  thofe  late  difturbanees  took  place,  which  were  attri- 
butable to  caufes,  that  Union  would  remove.  Therefore  you 
do  not  put  the  matter  fairly  when  you  fay  that  the  Minifter 
“ finds  one  great  abrfentee  draught  ; and  gives  us  another.”  One 
drain,  the  meafure  which  he  propofes  would  clofe  up  ; and  thofe 
whom  tumult  banifhed,  tranquillity  would  recall.  Whether  the 
kingdoms  be  united,  or  be  not, London  mud  be  the  refidence  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  ; and  as  fuch  attradi 
the  great  and  the  ambitious,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  Britifh 
dominions.  But  Union,  fo  far  from  encreafing,  will  rather  in 
fome  degree  counteract  thofe  attractions.  I do  not  mean  merely 
by  rendering  property  fecure,  and  giving  Ireland  that  quiet  and 
proiperity,  to  which  (he  has  fo  long  been  a dranger  : thus 
tempting  the  moderately  wealthy  to  fix  their  refidence  in  a thriv- 
ing and  tranquil  country,  where  taxes  do  not  dedudf  fo  largely 
from  income  as  in  England  : 1 mean  by  the  reward  of  refidence 
which  Union  will  propofe  j — viz.  a feat  in  the  imperial  legis- 
lature;— no  trivial  object  of  fair  ambition  to  the  prouded.  Neither 
will  that  advantage,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  be 
overlooked  by  the  real  friends  to  the  connexion  ; namely,  that 
this  transfer  of  the  legiflature  would  difleminate  thofe  Englifh 
feelings,  which  are  quite  compatible  with  the  mod  genuine  and 
patriotick  love  for  Ireland. 

] am  well  aware  how  much  mep’s  principles  ate  drengthened 
by  their  habits  ; and  l have  very  little  doubt,  (if  it  be  not  pre- 
fumptuous  to  draw  an  illudration  from  the  petty  and  obfeure 
circle  of  my  own  experience,)  that  having  been  enducated  in 
England,  and  paflfed  the  earlier  years  of  my  life  in  that  country, 
contributed  more  effectually  than  any  reflection  could  have  done 
—-to  put  my  fentiments  and  principles  in  unifon  with  each  other  ; 
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and  make  me  confider  all  my  fellow  fubje&S  in  the  light  of 
Countrymen  ; on  which  ever  fide  of  the  Channel  they  might 
happen  to  have  been  born. 

Bat  neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  though  Union  fhould 
turn  fome  of  our  prefent  Refidents  to  Abfentees, — this  effeft 
woujd  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  many  beneficial  con- 
fequences  which  it  would  produce  : by  the  restoration  of  that 
good  order,  for  the  want  of  which,  there  is  nothing  can  com- 
penfate ; the  Security  of  that  connexion,  which  is  eflential  to 
our  welfare  ; the  consequent  introduction  of  induflry  and  wealth, 
—and  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  our  fordid  and  degraded 
people  ; the  formation  of  a clafs  which  this  country  greatly 
wants,  for  the  purpofe  (amongft  others,)  which  I have  men- 
tioned laft ; — a defcription  of  men  that  would  flop  the  breaches 
in  our  Society,  and  fill  up  that  interval  between  rich  and  poor, 
which  forms  a gulph  that  had  nearly  fwallowed  up  the  Conflitu- 
don  ; — and  laftly,  by  the  advantage  which  we  might  reafonably 
hope  to  receive,  from  having  the  imperial  councils  at  all  times 
influenced,  perhaps  fometimes  guided,  by  fome  of  thofe  Peer! 
or  Commoners  whom  Ireland  had  returned;  men  attached,  to, 
and  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of  their  native  country.  Thefe, 
Sir,  are  the  bribes  which  the  Minifter  holds  out.  I plead  guilty 
in  his  name,  to  the  charge  which  you  have  brought  againft  him  : 
The  bribes  which  he  offers  are  irrefiftibly  attra&ive  ; no  lefs  than 
freedom,  profperity,  and  peace, — to  coerced,  impoverifhed,  and 
diftraCted  Ireland 

Protefting  againff  the  juftice  or  propriety  of  eftiraating  the 
advantages  of  Union  by  its  probable  effects  on  the  metropolis, 
exclufively, — 1 muff  however  refufe  my  affent  to  the  opinion  that 
even  to  Dublin  it  will  be  at  all  permanently  injurious.  Let  us 
balance  the  account  fairly.  This  city  is  now  the  capital  of  a 
poor,  and  idle,  and  diftraded  kingdom  ; but  it  is  the  feat  of  the 
Irifli  legiflature.  After  Union  the  feat  of  legiflature  will  be 
transferred  to  England  ; and  the  arrangement  which  involves  this 
transfer,  will  render  Dublin  the  metropolis  of  a wealthy,  flou- 
rifhing,  and  peaceful  country.  I fee  nothing  for  my  fellow-citi- 
zens  to  tremble  at,  in  fuch  a change.  I prefume  it  cannot  be 
denied  either  that  the  profperity  of  a capital  fhould  be  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  ftate  ; or  that  it  will  even  (hare  principally 
and  pre-eminently  in  the  general  welfare;  and  that  the  national 
circulation  will  be  ftrongeft  about  the  Heart.  But  to  this  I muff 
add  another  consideration  ; viz.  that  the  grandeur  of  Dublin 
would,  after  Union,  be  derived  from  that  of  Ireland.  Being 
the  focus  in  which  the  national  rays  were  collected,  its  Splendour 
would  be  proportioned  to  their  number  and  brightnefs;  and  as  the 
city  would  be  interefted  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  land,  this 
Liter  would  have  the  advantages  which  it  pouted  in,  reflected 

back. 
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back,  and  would  rife  and  flourifh  connectedly  with  its  metropolis. 
— But  what  is  rhe  fituation  of  Dublin  now  ? its  grandeur  is  not 
only  infulated,  and  unconnected  with  that  cf  the  country  to 
which  it  claims  to  belong,  but  it  is  even,  in  fome  degree,  built 
upon  the  degradation  and  impoverifhment  of  the  ftate.  Let 
Ireland  perifli — provided  Dublin  reap  the  annual  profits  of  a 
Parliamentary  Sefiion  ! — Is  this  the  fentiment  of  a citizen  of 
Dublin  ? and  fhall  we  cherilh  a diftinCtnefs  which  makes  the 
kingdom  little, — becaufe  Ihort-fighted  perfons  fancy  it  makes  the 
city  great  ? 

But  Union  will  hurt  Dublin,  by  aggrandizing  Cork  ! On 
the  contrary,  if  the  principle  which  I have  laid  down  be  as  in- 
controvertible as  I fuppofe,  the  metropolis  mull  be  ferved  by  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  kingdom  in  all  its  parts  ; and  will  conse- 
quently be  enriched  by  the  profperity  of  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  we  call  Cork.  There  is  indeed  another  mode  of  putting 
this  objection  ; but  which  is  founded  on  a jealoufy  too  paltry  to 
deferve  an  anfwer : True!  after  Union,  Dublin  may  be  great ; 
but  fo,  alas!  will  Cork.  This  illiberal  complaint  places  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  -exactly  in  the  light  of  the  labourer  mentioned 
in  Scripture;  who  could  not  objCif  to  the  hire  which  he  received 
himielf,  as  too  low  a price  for  the  work  that  he  had  done  ; but 
was  mortified  to  find  another  who  had  done  lefs,  receive  the 
fame.  The  only  difference  between  the  cafes  is,  that  the  man 
in  the  parable  derived  no  benefit  from  the  profits  of  his  com-» 
panion  ; whereas  Dublin  muff  gain  advantage  from  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Cork. 

But  let  us  hear  what  Adam  Smith  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeCh 
It  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin. 

“ The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every 
“ country,  when  it  comes  cither  from  the  ground,  or  from  the 
“ hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
<!  two  parts;  one  of  which  is  deftined  for  replacing  a capital) 
“ and  the  other  for  conftitnting  a revenue.  That  part  which 
“ replaces  capital,  pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour  only; 
€t  it  never  is  immediately  employed  in  maintaining  any  but  pro- 
<4.  duCtive  hands.  Unprcdu&ive  labourers,  arid  thofe  who  dp 
“ not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue.  The  owners 
<{  of  this  revenue  might  maintain  indifferently  either  productive 
or  unproductive  hands  ; but  they  feem  to  have  fome  predilee- 
tion  for  the  latter.  The  expence  of  a great  lord  feeds  gene- 
“ rally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people ; the  capital  of  a rich 
“ merchant  maintains  induffrious  people  only.  The  proportion 
“ therefore  between  the  productive  and  unproductive  hands, 
u depends  very  much,  in  every  country,  upon  the  proportion 
between  that  part  of  the. annual  produce  which  is  deftined  for 
“ replacing  a capital,  and  that  which  is  deftined  for  conftitnting 

“ a revenue. 
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**  a revenue.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich,  from 
“ what  it  is  in  poor  countries.  Thus  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent 
“ countries  of  Europe,  a very  large,  freqij^ly  the  largeft,  por- 
u tion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  deftinea  for  replacing  the 
“ capital  of  the  rich  and  independent  farmer  ;”  a being  fo  little 
known  in  Ireland,  that  our  idea  of  a yeoman  is  connected,  not 
with  the  plough-fhare,  but  with  the  fword  ; “ but,  antiently,  a 
“ very  fmall  portion  of  the  produce  was  fufficient  to  replace  the 
“ capital  employed  in  cultivation/’  -This  final]  portion  too, 
together  with  “ ail  the  reft  of  the  produce,  belonged  to  the 
“ landlord;”  and  conftituted  his  revenue,  either  in  the  form  of 
“ rent  for  his  land,  or  profit  upon”  that  “ paltry  capital,  which 
ct  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the  foil.  Thefe 
“ were  generally  bondmen,  or  tenants  at  will  ;”  who  “ though 
“ they  lived  at  a diftance  from  his  houfe,  were  equally  dependant 
“ upon  him,  as  his  retainers,  who  lived  in  it.”  In  fhort  the 
tenantry  of  thofe  days,  in  confequence  of  the  dearth  of  capital, 
formed  a clafs  not  very  diftimilar  to  that  of  Irifh  cottiers. 

“ At  prefent,”  too,  “ in  the  wealthy  countries  of  Europe, 
“ great  capitals  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  In 
“ the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade  that  was  ftirring,  and  the 
“ few  coarfe  and  homely  manufactures  that  were  carried  on,  re- 
“ quired  but  very  fmall  capitals/’ 

“ That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore,  which,  as  it 
“ comes  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
“ labourers,  is  deftined  for  replacing  a capital,  is  not  only  much 
“ greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a much  greater 
“ proportion  to  that  which  is  deftined  for  conftituting  a revenue, 
**  either  as  profit,  or  as  rent.” — In  other  words,  the  funds, 
(viz.  that  capital  which  Dublin  wants,)  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  productive  labour,  are  not  only  much  greater  in  opu- 
lent countries  than  in  poor  ones,  but  bear  a much  greater  pro- 
portion to  thofe  funds,  (cornpofed  of  that  revenue,  which  is 
now  expended  in  this  metropolis,)  “ which,  though  they  may 
“ bc-applied  to  maintain  either  productive  or  unproductive  hands, 
“ are  generally  employed  not  in  feeding  the  induftrious,  but  in 
“ pampering  the  idle. 

“ The  proportion  between  thefe  different  funds  neceffarily 
“ determines,  in  every  country,  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
“ habitants,  as  to  induftry  or  idlenefs.  We  are  more  induftrious 
“ than  our  forefathers,  becaufe,  in  the  prefent  times,  the  funds 
“ deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry,  are  much  greater  in 
“ proportion  to  thofe,  which  are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the 
“ maintenance  of  idienefs,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries 
“ ago.  Our  anceftors  were  idle,  for  want  of  a fufficient  encou- 
“ ragement  to  induftry. 

“ The 
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44  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  Nation 
«*  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no  other  means,  but  by  in- 
“ creafing  either  the  number  of  its  productive  labourers,  or  the 
44  productive  powers  of  thofe  who  had  before  been  employed. 
**  In  either  cafe,  an  additional  capital  is  required.  When  we 
«*  compare  therefore  the  ftate  of  a Nation  at  two  different  pe- 
<*  riods,  and  find  that  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour 
ft  is  evidently  greater  at  the  latter,  than  at  the  former, — that  its 
“ lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufactures  more  numerous 
**  and  more  flourifhing,  and  its  trade  more  extenfive, — we  may 

be  affured  that  its  capital  mud  have  increafed,  during  the  iri- 
4i  terval  between  thofe  two  periods.”* 

But  I fhould  apologize  to  thofe  found  Logicians,  who  fuftain 
the  anti-union  caufe,  for  having  prefumed  to  quote  a writer  of 
the  Analytic  clafs. 

Having  objeCted  to  Union  in  the  abftraft,  thofe  grave  and 
confiflent  perfonages  complain  that  we  have  accepted  the  aid  of 
abjlraft  reafoning,  to  confute  them.  They  are  indignant  that  we 
fhould  argue  a principle  which  they  refufe  to  concede  : calling 
upon  us  to  treat  the  quefiion  in  the  concrete ; and  with  refe- 
rence to  thofe  terms,  which  yet,  they  refufe  to  hear  propounded. 

If  this  obje&ion  came  from  thofe  puzzled  intelle&s,  whofe 
only  talent  is  that  of  rendering  confufion  worfe  confounded, — 
and  who  miftake  every  thing  that  is  comprehenfive,  or  even  rati- 
onal, for  metaphyficks, — men  who  would  confider  the  analyfis  of 
a loaf  into  its  ingredients,  as  the  mere  fport  of  fubtilty  and  me- 
taphyfical  refinement, — and  overlook  the  ufeful  inference  to  which 
this  abftra&  reafoning  might  lead  ; viz.  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
build  the  oven,  unlefs  you  fowed  the  corn;  — I fay,  I fhould  not 
be  furprifed,  if  the  clumfy  obje&ion  came  from  fuch  a quarter. 
But  if  a man  of  undoubted  talents  undertake  to  difpatch  the  folid 
arguments  which  have  been  ufed  againfl  him, — with  a curfory 
parenthefis,  of  44  fo  fay  the  Metaphyjicians ,” — I will  complain 
of  his  treating  that  reafoning  with  farcafm,  which  he  has  not 
anfwered  ; and  which  has  been  relied  on  by  his  friend-  When 
difputing  the  analogies  on  which  I had  infilled,  he  informs  me 

that 

■*  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations — book 

ad.  ch.  3d. — 1 have  in  the  above  extract  taken  the  fame  Ifbercy,  which 

I did  in  quoting  from  Archdeacon  f*aley, — and  with  a view  to  omitting 
every  thing  that  was  not  diredtly  relevant  to  my  fubjedl:,  have  united  para- 
graphs, which  are  feparate  in  the  work.  I have,  alfo  for  the  purpofe  of 
Tendering  the  reafoning  more  confecutive,  changed  the  turn  of  sxpreffion  in 
one  or  two  inftances ; but  the  alteration  has  been  fo  flight,  as  to  be  fcarcely 
Worth  taking  this  notice  of.  Neither  is  my  extract  in  any  refpe$  a garbled 
one  : the  paffages  which  I have  omitted  fo  far  from  contradi&ing,  do  not 

even  qualify  the  pofitions  which  1 have  cited  - The  Reference  that  I have 

^iven  my  readers  will  enable  them  to  turn  to  the  book  itfelf,  and  afeertain 
the  truth  of  what  I have  faid. 
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that  (t  in  Wales , or  Yorkjhire,  there  are  no  dtflinft  executives ; but 
“ that  nature  has  determined  thefe  two  countries  not  to  be  /{efficiently 
“ proximate  for  a common  executive ,* — I fhall  not  meddle  with  his 
inference,  but  difpute  his  afiertion  ; and  oppofe  him,  not  with 
an  argument,  but  with  a law  : a law  fo  fundamental,  as  the  a£t 
of  annexation.  He  will  there  learn  that  thefe  countries  are  fuf- 
ficiently  proximate  for  a common  executive : and  if  he  purfues 
the  enquiry,  and  examines  our  modification  of  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings,  he  will  find  that  our  patriotic  legiflature  of  1782,  thought 
them  fufficiently  proximate  for  the  admiffion  of  a principle, 
which  fubjedts  the  a&s  of  the  Irifh  executive,  and  royal  eftate, 
through  the  medium  of  its  miniflers,  to  the  control  of  a Britifh 
Parliament.  If  he  calls  on  me  to  “ figure  to  myfelf  an  Irifh 
“ executive  government,  with  its  refponfibility  as  diftant  as 
“ Weftminfler,”  I will  tell  him  that  it  is  not  mere  hypothefis ; 
but  is  very  nearly  matter  of  fa&  ; and  that  he  is  not  painting 
what  after  Union  the  fituation  of  things  would  be  ; but  what  in 
a great  degree  it  is  at  prefent.  I will  fuggefl  to  him  that  the  re- 
fponfibility of  a Britifh  Minifter,  to  a Parliament  containing  a 
hundred  reprefentatives  from  this  country,  mult  afford  a better 
protection  to  the  interests  of  Ireland, — than  can  arife  from  his 
being  anfwerable  for  his  meafures  to  a legiflature,  in  which  no 
member  returned  by  Irifh  conflituents  is  included.  But  I will 
not  proceed  further. — I will  not  ufe  the  privilege  which  perhaps 
he  has  given  me, — by  deferibing  the  meafure  which  I fupport, 
as  a total  and  vile  furrender  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ; and  the 
arguments  which  I ufed,  as  mere  flimfy  textures  of  metaphyfical 
fineffe,  beneath  which  I vainly  fought  to  hide  thofe  chains,  with 
which  I was  bafely  confpiring  to  load  my  country.  I will  not 
enquire  whether,  if  the  King’s  being  “ obliged  to  ad  here  by 
“ viceregal  deputation”  prove  any  thing, — it  does  not  demon- 
llrate  this, — that  the  laws  of  nature  are  at  variance  with  the  ad 
of  annexation  ? or  whether  the  principles  on  which  my  valuable, 
— but  on  this  oecafion,  I think,  prejudiced-friend  has  refted 
our  claims  to  an  independent  Parliament,  would  not  alike  entitle 
us  to  what  we  have  not, — an  independent  crown  ?f — But  I will 
afk  whether  if  tc  England  has  for  centuries  uniformly  plundered 
“ and  opprefied  us, — if  the  Britifh  nation  has  for  ages  fhackkd, 
li  paralized,  defpifed,  and  kept  our  country  down,” — it  be  not 
incumbent  on  every  Irifhman  who  loves  his  native  land,  to  rid  us 
of  a yoke  fo  galling  and  difgraceful, — and,  inftead  of  looking 
“ on  Britifh  connexion  as  a polar  principle  in  politicks,”— -to 
withdraw  from  the  blafling  influence  which  has  withered  our 
profperity,  and  break  for  ever  with  this  rapacious  and  treacherous 

I ally  ? 

* Mr.  Bu  fhe’s  printed  Speech. 

f In  the  preamble  of  Stat.  4th  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  I.  f.  I.  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  19,  declared  to  be  rightfully  depend}**  upon  the  imperial  cfown  of 
England. 


ally  ? I will  afk  this, — becaufe  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  a friend 
whom  I fincerely  regard,  of  the  danger  which  he  is  in  : to  {hew 
him  that  the  arguments  which  he  has  inadvertently  adopted,  can 
t>o  otherwife  diffuade  from  Union,  than  by  recommending  repa- 
ration ; and  thus  to  flop  him,  even  roughly,  at  the  brink  of  a 
precipice, — to  which  nothing  but  a generous  prejudice  could  have 
led  him  ; and  from  which,  when  he  fees  the  gulph,  his  loyalty 
will  recoil. 

But  having  got  through  what  I fuppofe  will  be  called  Adam 
Smith’s  Metaphyficks,  let  us  liften  to  his  fa£ls.  In  mercantile, 
“ and  manufacturing  towns  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
“ are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  they 
“ are  in  general  induftrious,  fober,  and  thriving  ; as  in  many 
*c  Englifti,  and  in  moft  Dutch  towns.  In  thofe  towns  which  are 
“ principally  fupported  by  the  conftant,  or  occafional  refidence 
*l  of  a court,  and  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are 
“ chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpending  of  revenue,”  (as  is  the 
cafe  of  Dublin)  “ they  are  in  general  idle,  difiolute,  and  poor; 
“ as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compiegni;  and  Fontainbleau.  There 
**  is  little  trade  or  induftry  in  any  of  the  Parliament  towns  of 
“ France  ; and  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  being  chiefly  main- 
u tained  by  the  expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  juft  ice, 
**  and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are  in  general 
idle  and  poor.  In  thefe  towns,  very  little  more  capital  feems 
to  be  employed,  than  what  is  neceffary  for  fupplying  their 
t(  own  confumption  ; that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalleft  capi- 
**  tal,  which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fame  thing  may 
<(  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  Of  thefe  three  cities, 
<(  Paris  is  the  raoft  induftrious  ; but  Pam  is  itfelf  the  principal 
market  of  all  the  manufa&iires  eftablifhed  there  ; and  its  own 
‘‘  confumption  is-  the  chief  obje&  of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries 
**  on.  London,  Lilbon,  and  Copenhagen  are,  perhaps,  the 
“ only  three  cities  in-  Europe,  which  are  both  the  conftant  reft- 
“ dence  of  a court,  and  can  at  the  fame  time  be  confidered  as 
“ trading  cities,  or  as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their  own 
“ confumption,  but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries  and 
the  reafon  for  this  phenomenon  feems  to  be,  that  “ the  fituation 
“ of  all  three  is  extremely  advantageous  ; and  naturally  fits  them 
**  to  be  the  entrepots  of  a great  part  of  the  goods,  deftined  for 
“ the  confumption  of  diftant  places.”  In  a word,  the  many 
other  favourable  circumftances  attending  their  fituation,  have 
more  than  made  amends  for  this  drawback  ; and  thus  they  have 
become  exceptions  to  a general  rule,  and  been  enabled  upon  the 
whole  to  furmount  that  obltacle  to  their  commercial  greatnefs, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  conftant  refidence  of  a Court. 

But  fuch  rare  examples  do  not  render  it  lefs  true,  as  a general 
that  “ in  a city  where  a great  revenue  is  fpent, — to 


pofition. 
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44  employ  with  advantage  a capital  for  any  other  purpofe,  than 
44  merely  for  fupplying  the  confumption  of  that  city,  is  probably 
44  more  difficult,  than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of  people 
44  have  no  other  maintenance,  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
44  employment  of  fuch  a capital.  The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
44  part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  expence  of  re- 
fl  venue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the  induftry  of  thofe  who 
44  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital ; and 
44  renders  it  lefs  advantageous  to  employ  a capital  there,  than  in 
44  other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in  Edinburgh, 
44  before  the  Union.  When  the  Scotch  Parliament  was  no  longer 
44  to  be  aflembled  in  it,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  neceflary  reli- 
44  dence  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
44  became  a city  of  fome  trade,  and  induftry.  It  Hill,  however, 
44  continues  to  be  the  refidence  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Juftice 
44  in  Scotland,  of  the  Boards  of  Cuftoms  and  Excife,  &c.  A 
44  confiderable  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be  fpent  in 
44  it.”  And  what  is  the  confequence  ? 44  In  trade  and  induftry  it 
44  is  much  inferior  to  Glafgow ; the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
44  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital.  The  inha- 
44  bitants  of  a large  village,  it  has  iometimes  been  obferved,  after 
44  having  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  manufactures,  have  be- 
44  come  idle  and  poor,  in  confequence  of  a great  Lord’s  having 
44  taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  neighbourhood.” 

Such  are  the  fads  which  this  intelligent  writer  has  colle&ed  ; 
and  the  fair  conclufion  which  he  deduces  from  them  is  this,  that 
44  the  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  feems  every  where 
4(  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  induftry  and  idlenefs. 
44  Wherever  capital  predominates,  induftry  prevails : wherever 
44  revenue,  idlenefs.  Therefore  every  increafe  of  capital,”  (and 
diminution  of  the  relative  proportion  of  revenue,)  44  naturally 
44  tends  to  increafe  the  real  quantity  of  induftry, — the  value  of 
44  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,— 
44  the  real  wealth  of  all  its  inhabitants.”* 

Such  is  the  reafoning  with  which  this  acute  writer  has  obvi- 
ated the  apprehenfions  of  our  metropolis ; and,  by  anticipation, 
recommended  the  prefent  fyftem  to  its  acceptance.  A i'yftem, 
which  as  well  on  principle,  as  from  the  example  of  Edinburgh, 
he  (a  Scotchman)  infers  would  inftead  of  injuring,  advance 
the  trade  of  Dublin  : and  one,  under  which  its  opulence  being 
derived  from  the  employment  of  capital,  not  the  fquanderings 
of  revenue, — a fund  would  thus  be  raifed  for  the  reward  of  in- 
duftry, inftead  of  that  which  is  now  perverted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  diffipation. 

Thefe  arguments  will  weigh  nothing  with  thofe,  who  would 
rather  receive  payment  for  being  idle,  than  for  being  laborious  : 

with 

* Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  a, 
chapter  3. 
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with  thofe  who  contemplate  with  pleafure  the  fplendour  of  theif* 
native  city  ere&ed  on  the  bafis  of  its  luxury  and  vice  j and  are 
at  this  moment  perhaps  employed  in  exciting  its  ftarving  manu- 
Fa<5tu*ers,  againft  the  fyllem  which  would  feed  them  ; and  in 
favour  of  that  under  which  they  famifh : with  thofe  who  accuf- 
tomed  to  live  on  the  fcramble  of  fadtion,  or  by  the  arts  of  cor- 
rupt intrigue,  are  reluctant  to  part  with  the  warehouse,  and  im- 
plements of  their  calling  ; deftitute  as  they  are  of  talents,  prin- 
ciples, or  habits,  which  might  enable  them  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  fome  better  means:  with  thofe  in  ftiort  who  can,  with- 
out blufhing,  afk  permifiion  to  fatten  on  the  miferies  of  their 
impoveriihed  country. 

But  there  are  men, — with  whom  fuch  reafoning  will  have 
weight : who  fee  nothing  defirable  in  a fituation  where  the  lower 
ranks  of  fociety  feed  upon  the  vices  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
are  infected  ; and  where,  that  the  metropolis  may  not  lofe  the 
fplcndours  of  its  parliament, — the  peafant,  fuffering  the  penalties 
of  our  general  want  of  induflry  and  capital,  mud  pine  away  his 
life  in  a hovel  fcarcely  human  ; or  yielding  to  the  inftigation  of 
fome  bufy  traitor, — perhaps  terminate  it  ignominioufly,  a prey 
to  thofe  fedudtions,  to  which  his  wretchednefs  and  ignorance  had 
but  too  much  expofed  him.  Such  men  will  eagerly  embrace  a 
change,  which  will  build  the  grandeur  of  the  city  on  the  morals 
of  its  inhabitants  ; and  even  lay  its  broad  and  patriotic  foundations 
in  the  general  profperity  and  virtue  of  the  land. 

The  propofed  meafure  of  legiflative  Union  will  promote  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  in  two  ways  : it  will  bellow 
upon  us  what  we  have  not : and  fecure  to  us  what  we  have. 
Firjl,  it  will  remove  the  political  impediments,  which  at  prefent 
obltrudt  our  commercial  progrefs  ; and  “ give  us  the  means  of 
“ improving  our  great  natural  refources.  It  will  communicate 
“ to  us  all  the  commercial  advantages,  which  Great  Britain  pof- 
“ fefles  : will  open  the  markets  of  the  one  country  to  the  other  ; 
“ and  by  giving  them  both  the  common  ufe  of  their  capital, 
“ dirfufe  a large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland.”*  Secondly , 
“it  will  both  confirm,  by  irrevocable  compadt,  that  profitable 
“ trade  which  we  enjoy  at  prefent  ; and  by  identifying  the  inte- 
“ refts  of  the  united  countries,  will  give  us  a fecurity  for  its  con- 
“ tinuance,  worth  a thoufand  contracts. 

That  Union  mull  produce  the  firlt  of  thefe  effedts,  feems  to 
me  to  be  already  fufficiently  proved  : and  upon  that  point  I (hall 
only  add,  (calling  in  authority  to  the  aid  of  truth,)  that  Adam 
Smith  long  lince  pronounced,  that  Union  would  produce  to  Ire- 
land the  molt  important  benefits,  both  civil  and  commercial  ; 
and  that  Dean  Tucker  conceived  it  to  be  fo  advantageous  to  our 

trade, 

* See  Mr.  Pi:t’s  Speech.  f Ibid. 
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trade,  that  his  obje&  was  to  conquer  Britifh  prejudice.  He 
fought  to  reconcile  the  narrow-minded  of  that  nation  to  a mea- 
fure, which,  though  it  mud  materially  ferve  this  country,  yet — 
as  it ‘Would  identify  the  interefts  of  the  two  imperial  Hates,  and 
ftrengthen  that  empire  which  they  compofed,  and  whofe  fecurity 
was  their  own, — ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  felfifh.  confidera- 
tions,  and  fhould  be  the  wifh  of  every  difinterefted  patriot  in 
England.  To  thefe  I fhould  beg  to  add  the  authority  of  my 
efteemed  friend  Mr.  Redford  ; the  unfullied  integrity  of  whofe 
chara&er  would  render  his  fupport  a valuable  acquisition  ; even 
though  the  work  which  he  has  publifhed  in  favour  of  Union, 
were  lefs  replete  with  found,  and  perfuafive  reafoning,  and  with 
pertinent  and  material  fa£ts,  than  to  my  underftanding  it  feems 
to  be.  But  above  all,  1 would  add  the  authority  of  a perfon, 
who  on  fuch  a fubjeft  is  furely  entitled  to  be  heard  with  peculiar 
attention  ; and  who  has  publickly  and  exprefsiy  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  “ that  a Union  would  benefit  both  the  landed  and 
“ commercial  interefts  of  Ireland.”* 

I fhall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  confider  briefly  the  fecond 
operation  to  be  expe&ed  from  this  meafure ; viz.  the  fecuring 
that  trade  which  we  poflefs  already. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  benefits  of  Union  in  this  refpedf,  we 
fhould  confider,  firft,  whether  our  prefent  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  Great  Britain  be  fo  advantageous  to  this  country,  as 
to  be  worth  preferving ; and  fecondly,  whether  its  continuance 
depends  on  covenant,  or  is  precarious:  if  the  latter,  we  muft  de- 
fire a meafure  which  will  fecure  it. 

Jn  eftimating  “ the  comparative  utility  of  different  branches 
(i  of  national  commerce,”  and  afiigning  u to  the  feveral  kinds,  and 
tc  divifions  of  foreign  trade,  their  refpedtive  degrees  of  publick 
“ importance,”  we  fhall  find  “ the  firft  place  belong  to  the  ex- 
“ change  of  wrought  goods,  for  raw  materials ; becaufe  this 
“ traffic  provides  a market  for  the  labour  that  has  already  been 
(i  expended  ; at  the  fame  time  that  it  fupplies  materials  for  new 
“ induftry.”f 

Again,  “ the  balance  of  trade  is  faid  to  be  againft,  or  in  fa- 
**  vour  of  a country,  as  it  tends  to  carry  money  out,  or  to  bring 
“ it  in  : that  is,  according  as  the  price  of  the  imports  exceeds, 
“ or  falls  fhort  of,  the  price  of  the  exports.”^ 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  our  commercial  intercourfe 
with  England,  by  thefe  principles ; adopting  the  llatements  of 

Mr. 

* Seethe  Speech  of  the  Rig'ht  Hon  David  Latouche,  in  the  debate  of 
January  15th,  1800,  as  printed  in  t^e  Dublin  Journal  of  January  31ft. 

f Paley’s  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  booh  6th,  chap.  nth.  § Ibid. 
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Mr.  Fofter, — which  it  is  to  be  prefumed  no  Anti-Unionift  will 
difpute. 

In  1785  we  exported  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a half  to  Britain  ; while  the  amount  of  our  imports 
did  not  exceed  one  million.  In  other  words,  a fettlement  of 
commercial  accounts  between  the  iflands,  at  that  period,  left  the 
balance  of  trade  three-fifths  in  favour  6f  Ireland  ; and  in  the 
interval  between  that  time  and  the  prefent,  this  balance  has 
much  encreafed,  and  the  Britifh  market  become  {till  more  valu- 
able ; England’s  confumption  of  Irifh  produce  now  exceeding 
the  amount  of  what  fhe  fends  to  us,  in  a greater  proportion  than 
it  did  in  1785.  * ... 

But  this  is  not  all:  not  on  if  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our 
favour,  but  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  commercial  intercourfe 
is  beneficial  to  this  country.  It  confifts  in  a great  degree  of  the 
“ exchange  of  wrought  goods,  for  raw  materials;”  and  of  goods, 
withal,  for  which,  “ if  Britain  fhould  difcourage  their  in  pert,” 
Mr.  Fofter  doubts  whether  “ we  could  find  a market  elfewhere:” 
a doubt  which  is  warranted  by  fact  and  experience  ; fince  of  the 
entire  of  ouf  grand  and  predominant  export,  (linen)  feven- 
eighths  goto  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  fettlements. 

Britain  furnifhes  us,  fays  Mr.  Fofter,  “ Salt,  by  which  we 
“ are  enabled  to  prepare  our  provifions  for  the  Navy  : Hops, 
t(  which  we  have  not : Coals,  Tin,  and  Bark.” 

Thus,  even  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  not  in  our  favour, — 
if  our  exports  to  Great  Britain  merely  equalled  the  value  of  our 
imports  from  that  Country,— yet  ftill  the  intercourfe  would  be 
advantageous  to  Ireland;  infomuch  as  traffic,  thus  confiding  of 
the  exchange  of  our  manufactures  for  raw  materials,  would 
provide  a market  for  the  labour  which  we  already  had  expended, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  fupplied  materials  for  new  induftry  : and 
it  would  not  alter  the  cafe,  to  afeertain  that  in  preparing  the  ar- 
ticles which  we  thus  imported,  fome  labour  had  been  employed 
in  England.  Still  the  principle  would  not  be  affected  : we  fhould 
ftill  be  finding  vent  for  Irifh  manufacture  ; and  fupplying  ourfelves 
with  the  materials  of  frefh  induftry.  “ But  thefe  articles  con- 
“ ftitute  more  than  half  of  what  is  fent  us.”*  Therefore  merely 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  commercial  balance  in  our  favour, 
is  by  no  means  to  eltimate  juftly  the  value  of  our  trade  with 
Britain.  On  the  contrary,  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  we  ought 
not,  in  calling  op  our  imports,  to  deduCt  all  articles  of  the 
nature  of  raw  materials ; and  ftrike  the  balance  on  a mere  com- 
parifon  of  the  amount  of  exported  and  imported  manufactures. 
Indeed,  to  controvert  this  principle,  would  be  impliedly  to  infill 
on  the  value  of  that  kind  of  trade,  which,  in  virtue  of  our  want 
of  Capital,  we  now  pofiefs  ; and  which  confifts  for  example,  in 
jjp.e  export  of  our  Hides,  and  re-importation  of  them  in  the  form 


* Mr.  Fofter. 
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of  leather  : a fort  of  Commerce,  which  we  do  not  need  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Paley  for  pronouncing  to  be  of  the  mod  dis- 
advantageous defcription  ; and  which  I admit  is  likely  to  be 
leflened,  indeed  annihilated,  by  Union. 

But  above  all,  I do  not  fear  that  this  do&rine  of  mine  will  be 
oppofed  by  Mr.  Foder  ; who  fully  concedes  my  principle,  when 
he  reprefents  our  provifions,  (thofe  articles  of  prime  necefiity, 
which  we  have  the  kindnefs  to  fend  to  England,)  as  mere  raw 
materials,  (for  the  manufacture  of  able-bodied  feamen  I prefume;) 
and  thus  adduces  an  argument,  which  he  had  refuted  by  anti- 
cipation, when  (in  1785)  he  defcribed  the  fait  which  we  im- 
ported, as  a fort  of  raw  material,  necelfary  for  the  curing  and 
manufacture  of  our  provifion. 

Another  circumdance,  urged  by  Mr.  Foder,  ought  not  to  be 
frogotten;  viz.  that  we  raife  a revenue  on  what  we  import  from 
Britain  : thus  making  that  country  (as  it  ftrikes  me4)  contribute 
to  the  expence  of  the  Irifh  Government  : for  if  it  be  faid  that 
the  duty  is  paid  by  the  confumer,  I anfwer  that  as  England  im- 
ports more  than  (he  exports,  (he  is  ultimately  that  confumer. 

But  thefe  allowances  may  alt  be  waved  : and  even  (delufively) 
dating  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  countries,  in  the  mo(l 
unfavourable  way  to  Ireland,  we  (hall  find  this  country  a gainer 
by  the  intercourfe,  to  the  amount  of  above  two  millions  yearly. 

Having  thus  (hewn  the  value  of  our  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Britain,  (a  value  refulting  as  well  from  the  quality  of  what 
we  import,  as  from  the  amount  of  our  exports)  it  remains  to 
enquire  whether  the  advantages  of  this  commerce  be  at  prefent 
precarious  ; and  would  by  Union  be  irrevocably  fecured. 

The  continuance  of  a fyftem,  to  which  Great  Britain  is  not 
bound  by  any  fpecific  compad  to  adhere,  it  requires  no  argument 
to  prove,  mud  be  precarious.  Depending  upon  the  mere  plea- 
fure  of  that  country,  it  may  be  abandoned  on  grounds  of  real, 
or  miftaken  policy  ; and  is  even  liable  to  be  relinquilhed,  from 
irritation  or  caprice. 

I have  heard  it  aderted,  I admit,  that  the  linen  trade  of  Ire- 
land reds  on  no  fuch  infecure  foundation  ; but  that  on  the  con- 
trary, its  encouragement  h the  mere  performance  of  an  agree- 
ment. But  this  alledged  covenant  has  eluded  my  drifted  invef- 
ligation  ; and  I mud  crave  oyer  of  that  contrail,  which  you 
charge  the  Britifh  Minider  with  having  denied.  Litera  fcripta 
manet : if  the  treaty  has  exidence,  it  maybe  found. 

But  the  fail  is,  that  it  is  a mere  creature  of  the  imagination  : 
one  of  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  your  party,  againd  Union. 
This  branch  of  Irifh  trade,  in  reality,  depends  upon  the  duties 

which 

* Tii Is  eonfequence  drikes  me  on  the  fudden.  I fiiall  not  therefore 
anfwer  for  the  truth  vf  the  principle ; but  it  feems  to  me  to  be  a found  one. 
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which  Great  Britain  impofes  on  foreign  linens;  and  the  bounties 
which  fhe  grants  on  the  export  of  thole,  which  have  been  manu- 
factured in  this  country. 

The  truth  of  the  above  pofition  cannot  be  difputed  ; and  is  in 
fa£t  cbnfefied  by  Mr.  Folter  and  yourfelf  whene,  vading  the  real 
queltion,  vop  difcufs  what  1 take  to  be  fufficiently  immaterial, 
namely,  whether  thofe  bounties  were  granted  for  the  fake  of 
Ireland. 

That  the  Britifh  Legiflature  may  repeal  provifions  which  they 
have  themfeives  made,  is  a propofition  toafelf-evident  for  proof ; 
nor  is  the  inference  lefs  manifeft  ; viz.  that  the  duration  of  our 
prefent  commercial  benefits,  though  it  may  be  likely,  yet  is  not 
fecure . 

That  vifionary  Compaft  on  which  Mr.  Fofler  relies,  he  will 
not  afiert  to  have  been  entered  into  fince  1785.  At  that  period 
therefore,  our  trade  was  not  lefs  fecure  than  it  is  at  the  prefent 
day  ; and  every  argument  which  proved  the  expediency  of  con- 
cluding an  advantageous  commercial  agreement,  then,  will  a 
fortiori  recommend  the  entering  into  a Hill  more  beneficial  treaty 
now.  I therefore  (hall  not  prefume  to  add  to  Mr.  Fofler’s  con- 
clufive  reafoning,  in  favour  of  Union,  (confidered  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view  ;)  or  attempt  to  fhew  “ that  an  adjuftment, 
“ which  for  ever  confirms  all  the  advantages  we  derive  from  our 
**  linen  trade,  and  incapacitates  England  from  making  any  law 
u that  can  be  injurious  to  it,”  fhould  be  eagerly  embraced  by  all 
who  regard  that  trade  ;*  but  fhall  merely  obferve  that  the 
Compact  for  which  he  argued  fo  ftrongly  then,  has  not  been 
entered  into  fince ; and  (with  additional  advantages)  is  offered 
now. 

1 fh all  not  take  up  my  readers  time,  by  dwelling  on  that  paf* 
fage  in  your  Speech,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  “ the  bounty  on 
(t  linen  was  not  granted  for  the  fake  of  Ireland, — and  that  Irifh 
<c  linen  fells  itfelf but  fhall  curforily  remark,  that,  if  the 
interefts  of  this  Country  were  not  what  the  Englifh  Parliament 
had  in  view,  the  policy  was  not  very  obvious,  which  by  laying 
duties  upon  continental  linens,  incurred  retaliating  duties,  impofed 
in  the  foreign  markets,  on  Englifh  woollen  manufactures  ; and 
advanced  the  price,  both  of  German  and  Irifh  linen,  fo  confi- 
derably  on  the  Bvitifh  confumer,  as  to  make  England,  on  the 
whole,  pay  annually  above  a million, 

I chufe  rather  co  advert  to  another  confideration,  which  this 
remark  of  yours  fuggefts  : namely,  that  ic  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  your  reafoning,  to  underrate  the  value  of  an 
arrangement,  which  fubftitutes  a folemn  covenant,  as  the  fecurity 
of  Irifh  trade  in  the  room  of  that  liberality  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment* 

§■  See  Mr.  Fofter’s  Speech,  on  Mr.  Grdc’s  Commercial  Bill. 
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ment,  on  which  our  commerce  depends  at  prefent ; and  on  which 
you  do  not  feem  difpofed  implicitly  to  rely. 

You,  who  refer  our  prefent  fecurity,  not  to  the  cordial 
fentiments  which  fhould  unite  two  members  of  one  common 
empire,  but  to  a nice  balancing  of  the  powers  of  moleftation, 
and  retaliation,  fhould  not,  methinks,  rejeft  a plan,  which  by 
“ incapacitating  England  from  making  any  law  d at  can  be  in- 
“ jurious  to  our  linen  trade,*  will  render  Britifh  illiberality  in- 
“ noxious.”  Surely  if  we  were  to  admit  your  do&rines  in  their 
full  extent,  we  mull  for  that  very  reafon  prefer  a fituation  which 
provided  for  our  fafety  by  difarming  Britain,  to  one  which  leav- 
ing it  in  her  power  to  aim  a blow,  merely  balanced  this — by  our 
ability  to  return  it. 

But  that  fame  competition  of  intereft,  which  you  mofl  fophifti- 
cally  rely  on  as  a reafon  againft  Union,  you  forget  to  admit  as 
an  argument  for  compact ; when  in  fadl  this  rivalry  (whether  be- 
tween individuals  or  nations)  is  the  foundation  and  origin  of  all 
agreements  whatfoever  ; thefe  being  mere  expedients,  reforted  to' 
for  obviating  its  effe&s. 

The  fophiftry  of  relying  on  fuch  diverfity  of  interefts,  confifts 
in  your  aftuming,  that  when  the  countries  had  become  united, 
their  interefts  would  continue  contrariant  and  diftindl.  You  pervert 
the  jealoufies  which  exift  at  prefent,  intoargumentsagainftconfound- 
ing  the  diftincfnefs  from  which  they  flow  ; and  the  datum  which  is 
required  towards  fupportingyourconclufions,is — that  an  effe&may 
remain  after  its  only  caufe  has  been  removed  ; and  that  when'ali 
its  parts  fhall  have  been  intimately  blended,  the  Britifh  empire 
will  notwithftanding  be  at  variance  with  itfelf. 

I fhali  not  attempt  to  juftify  the  treatment  which,  fpr  a long 
time,  this  country  experienced  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pitt, 
has  himfeif  reprefented  it  as  harfh  ; and  the  moft  unfair  advantage 
is  taken  of  an  avowal,  which  at  once  did  honour  to  his  candour, 
and  gave  affurance  to  Ireland  that  a conduct  thus  reprobated  will 
not  be  refumed,  when,  by  Union,  thofe  circumftances  fhali  have 
been  put  an  end  to,  which  afforded  the  only  ground  or  pretext 
for  its  adoption. 

It  is  more  ftrange — than  unufual—that  from  the  fame  premifes, 
different  perfons  fhould  deduce  almoft  oppofrte  eonclufions.  Thus, 
that  very  illiberality  on  the  part  of  England,  which  appears  to 
fupply  you  with  an  inference  againft  Incorporation,  furnifhes  to 
my  underftanding  an  argument  for  the  meafure. 

If  indeed  I were  to  agree  with  thofe,  who  deferibe  fuch  treat- 
ment as  the  mere  refult  of  Great  Britain’s  inftinEti’ve  enmity  to 
Ireland,  I fhould  regard  it  as  more  than  a reafon  againft  Union  : 
I fhould  confider  it  as  an  argument  for  feparation  ; and  fhould, 
on  principle — try,  by  fevering  the  connexion,  to  tear  my  coun- 
try from  the  clutches  of  her  malignant  foe. 

K 

* See  Mr.  Fofter’s  printed  Speech  in  1785 
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Brit  I regard  the  control,  which  we  have  endured,  as  the 
effedt  of  a miftaken  policy, — more  juftifiable  in  its  objedt  than  in 
its  means : — a policy  which  had  its  origin  and  excufe  in  that 
diftin&nefs,  to  which  England  has  at  length  the  generofity  to  put 
an  end  ; and  which  every  Irifh  patriot  fhould  concur  in  defiring 
to  fee  irrevocably  abolifhed. 

That  the  filler  country  fhouldy  with  a fort  of  gratuitous  ill 
will,  defire  to  mar  the  profperity  of  Ireland, — that  Britain  Ihould 
obferve  with  uneafincfs  and  reluctance,  the  welfare  of  a portion 
of  the  Britifir  empire,  is  an  hypothefis  too  abfurd  and  extrava- 
gant for  belief  Inftin&s  are  given  towards  feif-prefervation  ; 
but  this  inftin&ive  enmity  would  aim  at  felf-deflruftion. 

But  however  warmly  fhe  might  wifh  to  fee  Ireland  profperous, 
this  fentiment  would  feill  be  fabordinate  to  another  ; I mean  her 
defire  that  the  iflands  Ihould  remain  connected.  Nor  could  this 
be  deemed  an  illiberal  pollponement ; inafmuch  as  “ in  the  ge- 
««  neral  ftrength-  of  the  empire,”  (which  any  loofening  of  the 
connexion  mull  impair,)  “ both  kingdoms  are  more  concerned, 
*«  than  in  any  particular  interefts  which  may  belong  to  either 
and  therefore  the  fentiment  which  1 have  afcribed  to  Britifh  po- 
licy, would  not  be  unbecoming  even  Irifh  patriotilm. 

Independence,  grafted,  as  ours  has  been,  upon  that  diflindt- 
rsefs  which  is  in  fadt  a degree  or  feparatenefs,  is  from  its  very 
nature  and  bafis,  at  variance  with  intimate,  and  therefore  fecure 
connexion  ; and  is  liable  to  be  perverted  into  an  inftrument  of 
reparation.  I appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  loyal  and  can- 
did Irifhman,  whether  our  independence  has  not  been  fo  abufed  ? 
and  I caution  thofe  who  are  fo  fond  of  making  1782  emphati- 
cally the  commencement  of  Irifh  greatnefs — and  who  tracing 
our  profperity  in  no  degree  to  the  connexion,  refer  it  ail  to  the 
wonderful  efficacy  of  a local  Parliament, — to  beware  how  they 
inadvertently  fupport  the  d ctrine3  of  Mr.  Tone  ; who  in  an 
anti-union  work  of  his,  addreffed  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
(and  of  which  feveral  copies  were  taken  by  Sir  John  Warren’s 
fquadron,)  agrees  with  them  in  dating  Irifh  advancement  from 
1782  :■  agrees  that  Ireland  has  profpered,  in  proportion  as  the 
line  of  her  diflinctnefs  has  been  more  flrongly  marked;  in 
other  words,  in  proportion  to  her  eflrangement  from  Great 
Britain  ; and  calls  upon  the  people  to  complete  the  work  which 
they  have  begun,  and  eonfummatt  the  profperity  of  Ireland,  by 
feparation. 

Is  it  matter  for  fmrprife,  if  fo  long  as  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  “ the  power  of  Ireland  was  to  be  that  of  England,”  * 
this  latter  fhould  watch  the  progrefs  of  fuch  power  with  diflrufl  ? 
Is  it  extraordinary  if  fo  long  as  it  remained  uncertain  whether 
this  country  was  “ to  be  part  of  the  ftrength  of  Britain,  or  an 

“ acquifitkm 


§,  See  Mr,  Pitt’s  Speech. 
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4<  acquilkion  for  the  enemies”  f of  both, — attachment  to  the 
Interefts  of  the  empire,  nay  of  Ireland,  fhould  produce  a vigilant 
jealoufy  of  that  advancement,  which  might  ultimately  involve 
thefe  iflands  in  one  common  ruin  ? and  ftiall  we  not  be  eager  to 
corredf  a fyflem,  which  unnaturally  oppohng  our  freedom  and 
connexion  to  each  other,  gav£  England  ground  to  fear  that  in 
promoting  our  profperity,  Ihe  might  be  but  enabling  feparatifts 
to  wield  with  more  effeft,  the  weapon  which  our  diftindlnefs  had 
put  into  their  hands  ? Abolifhing  this  perverfe  order  of  things, 
which  provoked  a conduct  “ unworthy  the  liberality  of  Great 
Britain,”  J (hall  we  not  gladly  embrace  that  improved  fyftem, 
which  will  enable  us  confidently  from  henceforth  to  pronounce, 
that  “ the  in.terefts  of  the  two  countries  muft  be  taken  together  ; 
“ and  that  a man  cannot  fpeak  as  a true  Englifhman,  unlefs  he 
“ fpeaks  as  a true  Irifhman  ; nor  fpeak  as  a true  Irifhman,  un- 
“ lefs  he  fpeaks  as  a true  Englifhman  $ 

Yes : congratulating  Great  Britain  on  that  liberal  change  of 
principle,  which  induces  her  to  confult  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire, not  by  checking  our  growing  ftrength,  but  by  uniting  it 
with  her  own,  let  us,  without  lofs  of  time  become  profperous 
and  fecure,  by  exchanging  a diiiiinff  for  an  incorporate  independ- 
ence. 

I had  proceeded  nearly  thus  far,  * when  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant’s melfage  being  delivered  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
terms  of  Union  were  difclofed  by  a Noble  Lord,  on  whom  my 
refpe&  for  him  makes  me  rejoice  to  fee  the  illuftrious  talk  devolve, 
of  bidding  his  country  become  free  and  profperous  for  ever. — 
The  fplendour  of  thefe  terms  fuperfedes  all  inferior  arguments 
for  Union  ; and  the  man  muft  be  more  phlegmatick  than  I deftre 
to  be,  who  can  liften  to  them,  and  withhold  his  admiration. 

By  thefe,  as  if  the  Britiih  conftitution  were  not  of  itfelf  a 
boon  worthyour  acceptan.ee,  advantages  are  fecured  in  commerce 
and  finance,  equalling  the  fondeft  hopes  we  could  have  formed, 
and  almoft  exceeding  the  powers  of  calculation.  Upon  aprincE 
pie,  the  fairnefs  of  vyhich  is  beyond  difpute,  the  contribution  of 
Ireland  will  be  proportioned  to  its  ability,  and  that  ability  be 
meafured  by  an  accurate  criterion  ; nor  will  any  power  be  given 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  altering  or  revifing  this  principle, 
in  any  refpeft  ; but  merely  of  enfuring  its  future  application, 
and  making  the  ability  of  Ireland  the  eternal  and  invariable  stand- 
ard of  her  contribution.  A discretion,  which  muft  be  felt  ne» 
ceffary  to  be  given  to  the  common  legifluture,  by  all  who  concur 
in  the  opinion  which  I entertain,  that  the  inevitable  confequences 
of  Union  will  be  to  encreafe  the  relative  ability  of  prospering 
Ireland. 

Nor 

f Mr.  Pitt’s  Speech.  J Ibid.  § Ibid. 

* One  hundred  and  four  pages  of  this  Letter  were  already  printed  on  the 
day  on  which  the  mpflage  was  delivered. 
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Nor  will  this  principle  be  lefs  favourable  to  our  country,  in  its 
effedf,  than  it  is  pbvioufly  juft  and  equitable  in  its  nature;  but, 
operating  to  lefien  confiderably  the  prefent  amount  of  our  taxa- 
tion, will  give  an  aufpicious  fpecimen  of  the  readinefs  of  England 
to  make  a great  pecuniary  facrifice,  and  fcorning  the  delufive  and 
fordid  arguments  of  felfifti  policy,  to  regard  the  interells  of  Ire- 
land as  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Empire. 

When  you  ridicule  all  pretenlions  to  liberality,  on  the  part  of 
Britain,'* — I will  point  to  the  terms  of  Union  as  my  anfwer  : 
to  the  fair  conditions  of  that  generous  Treaty,  by  which,  with- 
out propofmg  to  entangle  us  in  her  difficulties,  fhe  merely  folicits 
us  to  participate  in  her  greatnefs  : retaining  her  debt,  while  ihe 
imparts  to  us  her  prefperity  ; and  exempting  us  "altogether  from 
the  operation  of  that  maxim,  which  preferibes  that  thofc  who 
derive  the  benefit,  fhall  bear  the  burthen.  Sir,  it  fuited  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  glorious  Country,  the  champion  of  invaded 
liberty  and  good  order,  to  refute  fuch  imputations,  not  by  words, 
but  by  a conduct  which  Hiftory  will  record,  and  Pofterity  mull 
admire.  It  became  her  fituation,  to  acquire  peculiar  claims,  in 
the  cafe  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  that  title  which  (he  had  already, 
to  general  gratitude  from  the  whole  civilized,  and  by  her  pro- 
tected world. 

I have  now  gone  through  the  mod;  important  lopicks  of  your 
Speech;  animadverting  by  the  way,  both  upon  them  and  your 
general  politicks,  with  that  freedom  which  we  hold  ourfelves  pri- 
vileged to  ufe,  in  examining  the  condudt  and  opinions  of  a pub- 
lick  man  ; yet,  I truft,  without  haying  deviated  from  the  refpedt, 
which  on  all  occalions  one  gentleman  owes  another, — and  Which, 
in  your  cafe,  I fhould  be  peculiarly  forry  to  tranfgrefs  : fince, 
however,  ftrongly  I difapprove  of  much  of  your  political  condudt, 
I will  not  be  prevented  by  this  fentiment  of  blame,  ftill  lefs  by 
any  feeling  of  party  zeal,  from  recollecting  what  is  due  not  only 
to  your  talents,  but  to  the  diftinguifhed  fhare  which  you  had  in 
the  tranfadtion  of  1782,  and  the  honourable  part  which  you 
adted,  about  rhe  commencement  of  the  prefent  War  : and  I take 
this  opportunity  of  requeiting  you,  Sir,  and  my  other  Readers, 
to  qualify  with  the  above  tribute — the  ftrength  of  any  cenfure, 
which  in  the  warmth  of  difeufiion  I may  have  been,  or  ftill  may 
be,  induced  to  apply  to  your  language,  or  your  meafures  : a tri- 
bute which  certainly  has  ftneerity  to  recommend  it  ; and  of  which 
the  value  will  be  heft  eftimated  by  recolledting,  that  though  I am 
appealing  you  before  the  tribunal  of  publick  opinion,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  force  of  your  teftimony  againft:  a falutary  meafure, 
yet  I have  fcorned  to  refort  to  thofe  charges  againft  your  cha- 
racter* 

* Liberality  of  England  to  Triflj  Commerce!  She  was  liberal  “ sever.” 
See.  &c.~— — — Mr.  Grattan’s  Speech. 


lafter,  which  have  not  been  fo  proved,  as  to  bring  convi&ion  to 
my  mind  ; but  to  which  many  in  my  circumftances  would  have 
more  than  alluded. 

I Hate  myfelf  to  have  inveftigated  all  your  material  topicks  ; 
For  as  to  that  inconfiftency,  which  you  impliedly  charge  on  go- 
vernment, by  contrafting  their  oppofition  to  a modus,  when  for- 
merly propofed  by  you,  with  their  fuppofed  intention  of  con- 
necting one  with  the  prefent  Union,— ~t'he  imputation  is  difproved 
by  limply  obferving,  that  the  fame  meafure  which  under  one 
order  of  things  would  be  fubverfive,  might  under  another  and 
difiimilar  one,  be  defirable  and  fafe; 

Your  remarks  upon  the  clergy  are  no  lefs  anfwerable,  and  in- 
conclufive.  Is  it  difgraceful  to  Roman  Catholic  Ecclefiaftics, 
that  they  countenance  a meafure,  which,  while  it  infufes  an  af- 
fuaging  portion  of  morality  and  intelligence,  into  the  phyfical 
force  of  their  at  prefent  fierce  and  brutal  flock,  (a  character 
which  I aferibe  to  them  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  rabble,)  at 
the  fame  time,  by  providing  for  their  priefthood,  links  the  inte- 
refts  of  that  body  to  the  conllitution  ; and  is  calculated  to  increafc 
the  knowledge,  influence,  and  refpeClability,  of  thofe  whofe 
talk  it  is  to  diffufe  religious  inftruCtion  amongll  the  people  ? 
Again,  is  “ the  perpetual  fecurity  of  our  eftablifhed  church”* 
•r — a bribe,  which  the  Proteftant  clergy  can  be  dilhonoured  by 
accepting  ? No,  Sir : that  facred  body  Hands  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  fcurrilous  reproach  ; and  in  fupporting  Union,  they  purfue  a 
conduct  which  can  not  only  be  jullified,  but  Ihould  be  praifed  ; 
a condudl  which  fuits  the  mild  and  peaceable  doctrines  of  that 
religion  which  they  preach.  It  well  becomes  their  holy  function, 
to  countenance  a change  which  fnall  Hop  the  effulion  of  civil 
blood  : which  lhall  foften  thofe  malignant  palfions  that  have  fo 
Jong  raged  amongll  us,  and  almoil  fwept  away  the  virtue  of  the 
land  : which  lhall  fubftitute  indullry,  in  place  of  that  idlenefs 
which  is  the  nurfe  of  vice  : which  lhall  lead  the  inhabitants  of 
this  torn  country  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a chrillian  people,  by 
loving  one  another, — and  paying  obedience  to  the  conftituted 
authorities  of  the  Hate : which  fhall  found  the  fecurity  of  the 
Proteftant  Church  upon  a balls,  compatible  with  the  indulgence 
of  that  cordial  trull  and  confidence,  which  ought  to  prevail 
amongll  all  the  minifters  of  one  gofpel, — amongll  all  the  branches 
of  one  common  faith  : in  fhort,  a meafure,  which  whilft  it  tends 
to  fortify  an  empire,  now  wraging  the  holy  w'ar  of  religion  again  ft, 
impiety, — accomplilhes  this  defirable,  and  glorious  objedl,  not  by 
(acrificing  an  atom  of  the  liberties  ot  Ireland,  but  by  acquiring 
for  her  the  full  privileges  of  the  Britifh  conllitution. 

Sir,  I have  heard  much  of  the  diftinguilhed  loyalty  of  thofe, 
by  whom  the  meafure  of  Union  is  oppoled  ; and  I admit  that 
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loyal  dhara£ers  are  to  be  found  in  the  anti-union  ranks  ; who  by 
inlifting  fo  much  on  their  paft  attachment  to  the  conftitution, 
indire&ly  confefs  that  their  affedtion  for  their  Sovereign,  and 
the  empire,  is  more  evinced  by  their  former,  than  their  prefent 
conduct. 

But  there  is  a defcription  of  perfons,  (I  do  not  fay  in  Parlia- 
ment,)  whofe  loyalty  is  of  a bafe  andfpurious  kind;  and  of  whofe 
co-operation  you  have  no  reafon  to  be  proud.  Men  who,  not 
a&uated  by  any  generous  fentiment,  have  hitherto  followed  the 
trade  of  allegiance,  merely  becaufe  they  found  it  a more  profitable 
one  than  that  of  fedition.  Men  who,  profligately  confident,  are 
led  to  oppofe  the  prefent  government,  by  the  fame  motive  which 
induced  them  to  fupport  all  paft; — by  corrupt  felfiftmefs, — not 
publick  fpirit. 

Such,  whilft  they  make  an  uproar  about  their  loyalty,  in  fadt 
refill  Union  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  though  it  may  advance 
the  commerce  of  their  country,  they  are  well  aware  it  muft  ex- 
tinguish theirs.  Britilh  connexion  they  confider  as  a fort  of  ftate 
commodity,  for  which  England  ought  to  deal,  on  their  own 
terms,  with  them.  They  promiie  to  fupply  this  article  of  prime 
neceffity,  fo  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  vend  it  to  the  lifter 
country,  and  to  monopolize  the  emoluments  of  the  fale  : and 
though  of  late  the  crops  have  been  but  forry, — yet  aided  by  the 
ftrong  hand  of  coercion,  and  continuing  to  manure  with  Irifh 
blood,  they  make  no  doubt  of  having  permanent  and  abundant 
barvefts  ; and  think  it  hard  that  their  exclufive  traffick  Ihould  be 
Spoiled,  by  Britain’s  beginning  to  purchafe  from  the  whole  lrilh 
ration,  and  while  (he  employs  the  people  indiscriminately  to  cul- 
tivate the  connexion,  by  paying  their  labours  with  the  Britifh 
conftitution. 

Such  reaSoning  may  he  forcible,  but  it  is  not  patriotick ; and 
I Shall  not  watte  my  time  by  addreffing  thofe  who  ufe  it ; hut 
muft  apply  myfelf  to  another,  and  very  different  clafs,  whofe 
principled  loyalty  I both  acknowledge  and  admire, — and  whom 
therefore,  I grieve  to  find  inadvertently  in  array — againft  the 
profperity  of  their  haraffed  country. 

I will  afk  them,  and  with  the  queftion,  (airnoft)  conclude  this 
tedious  Letter,  What  are  their  expeditions  in  oppofing  Union  ? 
Do  they  hope  to  fee  that  order  of  things  revived,  which  fome 
have  defcribed  as  a colonial  fyltem  ? Can  they  hope  that  the 
ifrength  of  Government  will  cooperate  to  reftore  a fyftem,  the 
defects  of  which  they  have  been  neceflitated  to  difclofe,  and  for 
which  they  fee  no  effedtnal  remedy,  but  Incorporation  ? Will 
Adminiftration,  to  accommodate  thefe  gentlemen,  recur  to  the 
plan  of  extorting  by  coercion,  a precarious  allegiance  from  a 
poor,  ignorant,  difeontented,  and  mifguided  multitude,— -inftead 
of  watching  perfeverivgly,  for  the  moment  to  make  a change, 

which 
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which  lhall  render  loyalty  the  unforced,  and  ready  offering  of  a 
profperous,  an  inftrufted,  and  contented  people  ? Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a loyal  party,  a Govern- 
ment which  rightly  eftimates  the  affections  of  the  fubject,  and  feels 
them  to  be  the  belt  fecurity  of  the  throne,  will  for  ever  abandon 
a meafure  fo  deliberately  propofed,  and  fo  explicitly  declared  to 
be  in  their  opinion  indifpenfable  ? a meafure  too,  which  has  been 
folemnly  called  for  by  the  common  Sovereign,  and  approved  of 
in  one  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  ? Is  it  to  be  imagined, 
I fay,  that  adminiftration  will  relinquifh  fuch  a meafure, — and 
permanently  fubftitute  a fyftem  in  its  room,  where,  in  order  to 
guard  the  conftitution  from  attack,  we  are  obliged  to  (trip  it  of 
every  principle  which  fecures  the  liberty,  and  excites  the  zealous 
loyalty  of  the  people  ? Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment will  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  Union,  and  cordially  readopt 
a Regime,  which  fomenting  civil  difcord  and  difaffeftion,  and 
rendering  Ireland  the  theatre  of  fa&ious  cabal,  or  Hern  and  fullen 
defpotifm,  mull  keep  the  empire  vulnerable  in  a vital  point, — 
and  tempting  the  vigilant  enemy  to  our  fhores,  make  this  Coun- 
try, inflead  of  being  a refervoirof  Imperial  force,  an  embarraffing 
drain  to  the  refources,  and  a defalcation  of  the  ftrength  of  Bri- 
tain ? No : fuch  hopes  it  would  be  idle  to  entertain.  Govern- 
ment, if  frullrated  for  the  prefent  in  its  honeft  plan,  would  not 
enter  into  the  views  of  thofe  to  whom  I allude,  but  merely  wait 
a more  favourable  moment,  for  accomplilhing  the  profperity  of  the 
Irifh  nation.  This  loyal  clafs  muft  therefore  be  content,  in  the 
alternative,  either  to  further  thofe  intentions  of  Government, 
which  I have  defcribed  j or  (fince  alone  t^heir  party  would  be  too 
fmall  to  make  any  head,)  if  they  would  refill,  would  form  a junc- 
tion with  that  party,  to  which  they  are  now  moll  unnaturally 
allied, — and  cordially  promote  the  wifhes  of  a faction,  whofe 
defperate  proje&s  they  look  upon  with  dread  ; and  whofe  political 
opinions  they  habitually  abhor. 

I conjure  them  to  weigh  all  this  maturely,  before  they  perfid 
in  their  oppofition  to  a meafure,  fo  emphatically  necefiary  at  the 
prefent  moment,  to  frullrate  thofe  attempts  at  feparation,  in  re- 
filling which  I know  they  would  be  ready  to  Ihed  their  blood. 

Let  them  difcountenance  that  moft  unconllitutional  and  def- 
perate experiment,  of  confulting,  on  a great  political  fubjed,— - ■ 
uot-the  property,  intelligence,  or  loyalty  of  the  country, — -but 
that  giddy,  wretched,  and  uninformed  multitude,  which,  if  it 
have  any  original  and  genuine  fentiment  at  all,  is  averfe  from 
uniting  with  Great  Britain  — only  becaufe  it  would  rather  incor- 
porate with  France.  Rejecting  the  authority  of  a clamorous 
and  difaffedled  mob,— a nata  in  vanos  turn  ultus  gens, — which,  com- 
p-oled  chiefly  perhaps  of  traitors,  pardoned,— and  unreclaimed, 
— is  at  onee  the  dupe,  and  echo,  of  a few  fad  ions  leaders* 

(who 


(whofe  opinion  it  would  be  the  Ihorter,  and  fafer  way — to  aflc 
directly,)  let  them  prudently  decline  reforting  to  the  affiftance  of 
that  barbarous  and  lawlefs  power,  which  having  firft.  aided  in  re- 
filling a meafiire  which  they  diflike,  would  end  by  overwhelming 
both  them,  and  the  Conftitution. 

Let  them  examine  with  generous  fhame,  in  the  mirror  which 
hiftory  holds  up  for  their  inftrwStion,  the  difgraceful  nature  of 
that  conduct,  which  fome  enemies  to  their  honour  would  prevail 
with  them  to  imitate. 

They  will  find  that,  in  Scotland,  “ the  party  who  oppofed 
“ Union,  finding  the  majority  in  Parliament  againll  them,  iludied 
“ to  raife  a ftorm  without  doors,  to  terrify  them.  A Jet  of 
“ adclreffes  againjl  the  Union  • were  fent  round  all  the  counties , in 
*l  which  thofe  who  oppofed  it  had  any  interejl .*  There  came  up 
“ many  of  thefe,  in  the  name  of  counties,  and  boroughs,  and 
“ at  laft  from  parifhes.  This  made  fome  noife  abroad  ; but 

was  very  little  conlidered  there,  (in  Parliament,)  when  it  war 
“ known  by  whofe  arts  and  practices  they  were  procured  * y They 
will  find,  i fay,  that  near  a century  ago,  expiring  fa&ion  had 
recourfe  to  fuch  expedients ; and  will  fcorn  to  follow  fo  vile  and 
mifchievous  an  example. 

Thus  much,  at  lead,  I expe£l  with  confidence  from  their 
loyalty.  1 only  wonder  they  will  not  let  me  hope  for  more.  I 
only  lament  that  they  will  not  co-operate  with  the  government, 
to  reconcile  a connexion  which  they  value,  with  a conllitutiort 
which  they  love  ; and  obtain  thefe  combined  blefiings  for  their 
country,  by  a Union.  I have  the  honour  to  be, 

S I R, 

Your  obedient  and 

very  humble  fervant, 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

* A refemhlance  (fay  the  metaphyficians)  may  fometimes  be  fo  clofe  as  to 
be  rendered  ludicrous  by  its  exa&nefs. 

t The  Hiftorian  adds  that  “ when  this  appeared  to  have  little  effect 
pains  were  taken  to  animate  tiie  rabble  to  violent  attenfpts,  both  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glafgow.  ’ See  the  Irifh  Letters  miffive,  paffim. 


Dublin, 
Feb.  10,  1800. 
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T HE  foregoing  Letter  has,  confidering  its  length,  been  written 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  I flatter  myfelf  it  will  be  thought  en- 
titled to  fome  indulgence.  An  unwillingnefs  to  fatigue  the  reader, 
by  the  repetition  of  what  had  been  already  treated,  ably  by  others* 
and  diffusely  by  mylelf,  induced  me  to  omit  many  topicks,  highly 
material,  and  pertinent  to  my  enquiry.  For  example,  however 
relevant  the  cafe  of  Scotland  might  be  to  the,  prelent  queftion,  I 
had  little  to  add  upon  that  fubjeCt,  to  what  I had  already  given  the 
Publick,  in  my  printed  Speech  of  the  laft  Seffion  ; and  could  add 
nothing  to  what  has  fince  been  urged  by  Mr.  Redford,  from  p.  81 
to  93  of  his  pamphlet.  Mr.  William  Johnfon,  too,  by  his  found 
and  constitutional  work,  had  very  much  narrowed  the  circle  of  my 
inveftigation  ; and  laStly,  I was  interrupted,  and  (fortunately  per- 
haps for  my  reader,)  hurried  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  by  that 
lucid,  aud  forcible  Statement  of  Lord  Caftlereagh,  which  was  more 
convincing  than  a thoufand  arguments ; and  by  the  admirable 
fpeech,  which  I heard  delivered  by  DoCtor  Duigenan,  on  the  fame 
occaflon. 

I do  not  feel  it  necefiary  to  offer  an  excufe  for  fubmitting  my 
thoughts  on  paper,  (fince  at  all)  to  the  Publick.  The  topicks  of 
Mr.  Grattan’s  fpeech  demanded  a more  full  and  accurate  difcul- 
lion,  than  it  could  have  been  permitted  to  receive,  when  he  clofed 
it, — at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning ; the  Houfe  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  calling  for  the  queftion. 

A few  words  more,  and  I have  done 

A Report  has,  I cannot  conjecture  how,  Stolen  into  general  cir- 
culation, that  in  my  Speech  on  Thurfday  morning  laft,  I de- 
clared it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  if  the  Union  could  not  other  wife 
fucceed,  it  Should  be  carried  by  military  interference,  and  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

I Shall  not  demean  myfelf  fo  far  as  to  difclaim  fentiments,  or 
expreflions,  alike  foreign  to  my  character,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
uniform  tenor  of  my  publick  conduCt : nor  will  1 disparage  a mea- 
sure patronized  by  the  fenfe  and  property  of  Ireland,  by  insinuat- 
ing that  towards  promoting  its  fuccefs,  rec'ourfe  need  be  had  to 
military  interposition  •,  but  I Shall  plainly  fay  that  though  many 
who  may  have  circulated  this  rumour,  are  no  otherwife  to  blame, 
than  for  having  incautioufly  propagated  a Slander  upon  hearfay, — 
yet,  (as  I laid  nothing  which,  I think,  could  furnifh  a pretext  for 
mifconftruCtion,)  it  would  perhaps  be  a Stretch  of  candour  to 
fuppofe  that  any  man  could,  upon  his  own  authority,  charge  me 
with  having  expreffed  the  unconstitutional  fentiment  above  men- 
tioned, without  being  guilty  of  a fcaaidalous,  and  intentional  false- 
hood. A refpeCt  for  Parliament,  and  regard  for  Truth  and  De- 
corum—snake  it  right  that  I fhould  add  my  firm  perfuafion,  that 
no  fuch  perfon  will  be  found  amongft  the  Members  of  the  Legif- 
lature. 
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oINCE  the  firft  Edition  of  the  foregoing  Pamphlet  was  printed,, 
two  publications  have  appeared,  purporting  to  be  Reports  of 
Speeches  delivered  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Saurin  and  Mr.  Bufhe.* 
1 fhall  make  no  apology  for  noticing  them  both.  They  relate 
to  a queftion  fo  eafy  to  be  folved,  that  at  an  early  period  I was 
myfelf  induced  to  undertake  its  folution  ; 1 mean  the  compe- 
tence of  Parliament.  And  though  I hoped,  when  in  this  Let- 
ter I refumed  the  difcufilon,  to  have  at  laft  “ done  with  the 
fubjedt  for  ever,”f  yet  I feel  it  due  to  the  refpedtability  of  the 
two  names  which  1 have  mentioned,  and  to  the  radical  importance 
of  the  queftion  itfelf,  to  recur  to  this  beaten  topick  once  again  : 
especially  when  I recollect  what  I have  obferved  in  the  firft  of  the 
preceding  pages,  viz.  that  “ no  argument  lhould  remain  un- 
“ touched,  no  objection  be  left  unanfwered,  which  can  throw 
“ light  on  a matter  of  fuch  fingular  importance,  as  that  which 
tc  now  engrofles  the  publick  mind.” 

Mr.  Bufhe  conceives  the  queftion,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby,  to  be  one,  compounded  of  dodtrine  and  of  fadt.  The 
fadt  in  difpute  he  ftates  to  be  the  fentiment  of  the  Irifh  Nation  ; 
and  defcribes  the  queftion  of  dodtrine  to  he,  whether  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  fhould  communicate  this  fentiment  to  the  Sovereign, 
(fuppofing,  for  argument  fake,  it  was  afcertained)  by  the  mode 
which  Mr  Ponfonby  propofed. 

And  firft  let  me  be  indulged,  while  I fay  a word  as  to  the 
If  by  the  publick  be  meant  the  mere  population  of  this  Country, 
I am  difpofed  to  concede,  that  fo  far  as  they  have  any  definite  opi- 
nion upon  the  fubjeci,  it  is  againft  a Union.  But  I fhall  never 
confent  to  impofe  upon  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  at  once 
fuperfluous  and  indecent  talk,  of  not  only  conveying  this  fenti- 
ment to  the  Crown,  but  alledging  it  as  a ground  and  motive  for 
adtion.  Whilft  it  Hands  recorded  on  our  Statute  Books  and  in 
our  Journals,  that  Rebellion  has  raged  deftrudtively  in  Ireland, 
and  ltill  fo  rages,  that  the  civil  authority  of  the  State  is  not  able 
to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  Country,  but  that  there  is  a necefiity 
for  continuing  Military  Law,  will  any  Loyal  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment communicate  to  the  Crown  the  fermentation  of  this  re- 
bellious mafs,  as  the  piiblick  fentiment  of  the  Land  ? The  Sovereign 
needs  not  to  be  told,  that  the  difaffedtion  of  Ireland  is  againft  a 
meafure,  which  manifeftly  tends  to  the  fruftration  of  it3  views. 
1 dare  to  fay  that  not  a man,  of  the  thoufands  who  efcaped  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  or  mafiacred  at  Wexford,  would  hefitate  to  fign  a 
petition  againft;  Union. 

But  why  inform  the  Crown  of  what  is  notorious  ? His  Majefty 
knows  that  all  our  Traitors  are  averfe  to  Union  : but  the  com- 
munication becomes  worfe  than  fuperfluous,  if  we  urge  their  aver- 
fion  as  a reafon  againft  the  meafure.  “ Sire — the  Rebels  of  Ire- 
**  land  disapprove  mortally  of  Union  ; and  therefore  Parliament 
7 “ fhould 

* 'T  he  former  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Poft  of  Tuefday  March  IT  ; the 
Liter  in  the  Anti-union  Evening  Poft  of  >aturday  laft,  March  8,  1800. 
The  *>pe«ci,4S  are  ftated  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  Tuefday  preceding. 
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**  fhould  abandon  the  meafure.”  This  is  not  argument : it  is  re- 
ndition. If  then,  by  “ the  fentiment  of  the  Iriih  .Nation,”  be 
meant  the  wifries  of  the  United  Iriffimen,  I do  not  ferupie  to 
conftder  their  hoftility  .to  Union,  as  amongft  the  ftrongeft  argu* 
ments  for  its  adoption. 

If  by  the  publick  fentiment,  be  meant  that  which  alone  is  de- 
fending of  attention, — the  opinion  of  the  intelligence  and  property 
of  the  country,  I affiert  that  this  is  favourable  to  Union.  Let  thofe 
who  doubt  on  which  fide  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is  enlifted, 
recal  the  fpeeches  which  they  have  heard,  and  the  publications 
which  they  have  read.  Let  them  recollect  on  which  iide  they 
have  met  with  true  ftatement,  fair  argument,  and  constitutional 
maxims  ; and  where  they  have  been  put  off  with  unfounded 
afiertion,  fallacious  inference,  fubverlive  dodrines,  and  empty  de- 
clamation. Let  them  recoiled  this,  and  then  determine — which 
iide  of  the  queftion  is  efpoufedby  the  intelligence  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  property, — I will  affirm  that  a majority  of  it  is  favour- 
able to  the  mealure  : that  this  majority  ie  a vaft  one,  if  abfentee  pro- 
perty be  included  ; and  that  it  is  a decided  one,  at  all  events.  And 
here  let  me  avow  my  opinion  to  be — that  though  the  resident 
wealth  may  be  entitled  to  fuperior  influence,  upon  a queftion  afted- 
ir.g  the  internal  interefts  of  the  country  in  which  the  holders  live, 
yet  it  is  folly  and  injuftice  to  deny,  that  the  property  of  abfentees 
fhould  alfo  be  thrown  into  the  fcale,  and  be  allowed  confiderablc 
weight. 

In  fupport  of  this  latter  branch  of  my  opinion,  I would  obferve, 
firft  that  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  meafure  now  under 
difeuffion,  depends  on  broad,  obvious,  and  permanent  principles^ 
on  which  a man  is  fcarcely  the  lefs  qualified  to  decide,  becaufe 
this  diftraded  country  has  not  been  the  place  of  his  abode  : fe- 
condly,  that  it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  abfentee  proprietors  would 
be  favourable  to  the  meafure,  unlefs  they  were  perfuaded  that  it 
tended  to  tranquillize  the  country,  and  render  property  fecure; 
and  thirdly,  that  if  this  be  the  effect  of  Union,  it  muft  be  emi- 
nently beneficial. — I for  my  part  fhould  fooner  liften  to  the 
teftimony  of  one  wealthy  abfentee  proprietor,  than  to  hundreds  of 
thofe  fcrawling  petitioners,  who  have  no  ftake  in  the  country,  and 
whofe  difaffedion  has  been  fealed  in  the  blood  of  their  loyal  fellow 
fubjeds  ; — yet  whofe  lignatures  are  now,  with  much  parade,  drawn 
up  in  array  againft  thedeclared  fenfe  of  Parliament. 

But  waving,  for  argument  fake,  the  benefit  of  this  dodrine,  let 
us  fee  how  the  refident  property  of  Ireland  inclines.  I fhall  not 
refer  my  reader  to  that  difpla-y  of  rank  and  wealth  , which  has  ap- 
peared in  print,  in  fupport  of  the  meafure  : I fhall  dired  his  atten- 
tion to  that  immenfe  majority,  which  has  declared  in  its  favour,  in 
that  foyer  of  national  landed  intereft,  the  Houfe  of  Lords : a 
majority  thus  doubly  entitled  to  attention  ; both  as  it  evinces  the 
fentiment  of  the  property  of  this  country, — and  fpeaks  the  opinion 
of  one  independent  branch  of  the  Legiflature  : an  opinion  con- 
curring with  that,  which  the  Royal  Wifdom  alfo  entertains. — Look 
to  the  Anti-Union  ranks  in  the  Ifoufe  of  Commons,  and  lee  whe- 
ther fome  \pf  their  moft  fplendid  Members,  do  not  derive  their 
eonfequence  from  being  expedarits  of  that  property,  whole  pre- 
fent  holders  are  ftrenuous  advocates  for  Union. — See  whether  the 
vaunters  of  Anti- Union  wealth,  are  not  unfairly  attempting  to 
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wield  againft  us  the  very  property  which  is  enrolled  upon  our  fide, 
and  trample  us  with  a portion  of  our  proper  ftrength. 

Exclude  the  property  which  is  in  the  hands  of  abfentees,  and 
you  undoubtedly  decreafe  the  majority  which  is  for  Union  ; but 
ltill  leave  a decided  balance  of  fentiment  in  its  favour.  Admitting 
then,  for  a moment,  the  unconftitutional  and  pernicious  dodtrine, 
that  the  decrees  of  Parliament  require  any  l'andtion  from  without 
doors, — what  follows  ? that  as  an  equal  partition  of  public  fenti- 
rnrnt  would  leave  the  legiflature  free,  any  leaning  of  external  opi- 
nion fhould  decide  them.  Or,  to  i'peak  fafer,  and  more  conftitu- 
tional  language,  as  Parliament  in  deliberating  on  any  publick 
queftion,  ihould  weigh,  as  important  evidence , the  fentiment  which 
prevails  abroad,  without  To  far  abdicating  its  own  fovereignty,  as 
ro  fubmit  to  it  as  law, — any  majority  may  fufiice  to  corroborate 
their  opinion,  and  add  the  defirable,  but  not  indifpenfible  tefti- 
mony  of  the  fubjed,  to  that  of  the  Legiflature,  on  the  utility  of 
the  meafure.  Thus  the  cafe  would  hand  on  general  principles  ; 
but  when  we  add  that  Union -is  peculiarly  the  projedt,  againft 
which  prejudice  and  ambition  muft  Hand  formidably  in  array, — 
it  becomes  the  more  extraordinary,  as  well  as  fortunate,  that 
the  preponderance  bf  public  fentiment  fhould  be  at  all  in  its  fa- 
vour : the  fmalleft  majority  fhould  be  held  conclufive  demonftra- 
tion  of  its  merits  ; and  remove  from  the  minds,  of  any  that  were 
in  fufgenfe,  the  f.ighteft  fhade  of  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  meafure. 

Having  thus  difpofed  of  the  quejlion  of  faff,  by  Brewing  that  the 
difapprobaiion  exprefled  by  a mifguided  and  feditious  populace, 
affords  a reafon  for  adopting  the  plan  which  they  dii'approve, — 
and  that  if  we  liften  only  to  thofe  who,  by  having  a ftake  of  pro- 
perty, intelligence,  experienced  loyalty,  and  liberal  cultivation, 
are  competent  to  be  heard,  and  deferving  of  attention,  we  fhall 
hud  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Union, — having  in  ftiort 
defined  what  is  that  publick  fentiment  to  which,  without  danger 
or  degradation,  the  Parliament  may  lend  an  ear, — and  fhewn  how 
that  fentiment  is  on  the  preient  queftion,  I fhall  proceed,  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Bufhe,  to  the  qvefiion  of  doftrine , and  enquire  whether 
Parliament  ihould  communicate  this  fentiment  to  the  Sovereign. — 
Undoubtedly  they  fhould  .,  but  not  by  the  mode  which  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby  has  pvopofea. — Every  bill  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
fend  up  to  JVIajefty  for  its  royal  afTent,  is  a communication  of  the 
fentiment  of  the  nation.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  on  a fubjedt  of 
legiflation,  can  Parliament,  by  the  principles  of  the  Conftitution, 
communicate  the  publick  opinion  to  the  Crown. 

The  fubiedt  has  a right  to  petition  every  branch  of  the  Legifla- 
turc  Commons  againft  palling  a bijl  : the  Lords  againft  con- 
curring with  it  v iiro  paftj — the  Crown  againft  giving  the  Royal 
afieiit  to  an  ad;  . rich  has  been  carried,  through  both  branches  of 
the  Legiflature.  But  the  Houf'e  of  Commons  demeans  itfelf — - 
when  it  condefeends  to  tranfmit  to  that  merely  co-ordinate  Legi- 
slative branch,  the  Crown,  thofe  petitions,  which  have  been  fub- 
rrutted  to  itfelf,  and  which  itl'elf  is  competent  to  grant,  or  to 
refit  fe, 
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Though  Mr.  Bufhe,  in  an  early  paragraph  of  his  fpeech,  denies 
the  enquiry  to  be  “ whether  the  Houle  of  Commons  fiiould  fur- 
lender  its  deliberative  capacity  to  the  people  at  large,” — yet  in  a 
fubfequent  part  he  feems  to  perceive,  that  when  ftripped  of  all 
difguifes,  this  is  in  reality  the  queftion.  He  feems  to  perceive  it, 
when  he  opens  his  inveftigation  of  “ the  point  of  doctrine,”  by 
admitting  that  “ the  debate  had  naturally  refolded  itfelf  into 
“ a queftion  of  Parliamentary  Competence.” — Yes,  undoubtedly 
this  was  the  queftion  ; and  the  only  principle  on  which  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby’s  propolition  could  be  agreed  to,  would  be  an  infufficiency 
of  authority  in  Parliament,  to  pafs  the  meafure  without  the  ex- 
prefs  fandion  of  the  people  : a principle  which  at  once  overturns 
the  balance  of  our  Government,  and  having  plundered  the  Parlia- 
ment of  fupreme  power,  proceeds  to  lodge  it  with  the  people. 

This  queftion,  as  to  the  abftraft  competence  of  Parliament, 
which  he  confellfes  to  form  the  iubftantial  fubjetft  of  difcufhon, 
Mr.  Bufhe  declares  to  be  one  “ on  which  he  has  not  any  doubts  : 

“ which,  he  never  has  debated,  and  never  will  debate  and  as, 
near  the  pafiage  which  I have  cited,  the  context  might  lead  to  mif- 
conftrudion,  I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  explain  what 
the  certain  convi&ion  was,  that  Mr.  Bufhe  intended  to  announce. — 

I am  happy  to  know  that  he  has  no  doubts  of  the  abftraCt  Com- 
petence of  Parliament;  and  to  be  able  thus  to  refcue  a man, 
whom  I regard,  from  the  imputation  qf  denying  that,  which 
cannot  be  difputed  by  any  man,  who  underftands  the  Law,  and 
reveres  the  Conftitution. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  I gladly  offer  this  teftimony  in  favour 
of  the  political  principles  of  my  friend,  he  will  be  candid  enough 
to  pardon  me,  if  I cannot  refrain  from  blaming,  as  weak,  uncon- 
ftitutional,  and  pernicious,  that  impeachment  of  the  competence*' 
of  this  particular  Parliament,  with  which  he  qualifies  his  admif- 
fion  of  the  competence  of  Parliament  in  the  abftraCt. 

if  the  body,  which  now  legiflatcs  for  Ireland,  be  a Parliament, 
— it  muft  be  pofiefifed  of  that  political  omnipotence,  which  ad- 
heres eftentially  and  infeparably  to  its  legiflative  capacity.  He 
who  admits  unbounded  competence  to  belong  to  Parliament  in 
the  abftraCt,  muft  either  recognife  fuch  competence  in  the  prefent 
aftembly,  or  deny  that  this  afiembly  is  a Parliament.  But  though 
Mr.  Buihe’s  doctrines  are  more  than  objectionable,  he  ftates  them 
with  the  fairnefs  and  precifion,  which  becomes  a candid  and  manly 
character.  He  does  “ not  infer  the  incompetence  of  this  Parlia- 
“ ment  to  pafs  this  meafure,  from  the  magnitude  of  fo  vital  a 
li  queftion,” — he  deduces  their  incompetence,  from  the  corrupt 
frame  and  conftrudtion  of  the  Parliament  itfelf.  The  broad  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  rears  his  conclufion  of  their  incompetency,  is 
not  merely  fufficient  to  difcfialify  them  from  concluding  Union  : 
it  equally  fupports  a denial  of  their  authority  to  fufpend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  ACt,  or  pafs  the  Martial  Law  Bill; — and  iuftifies 
the  fubjeCt  in  refilling  thofe  encroachments  on  his  freedom, 
made  by  this  ufurpipg,  and  impurely  conftituted  Affemblv. 

1 fliall  not  defert  the  lpirit,  for  the  mere  letter  of  my  friend’s 
argument,  or  infult  his  underftanding,  or  that  of  my  other  readers, 
—by  fuppofing  that  he  inferred  the  Incompetence  of  the  prefent 
Parliament,  not  from  what  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  its  forma- 
tion, but  from  what  Lord  Caftlereagh  afterted,  and  he  denied — to 
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be  the  nature  of  its  frame  and  conftitution  ; and  thus  that  his 
denial  of  its  authority,  was  merely  conditional  and  hypothe- 
tic. The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Bulhe’s  fpeech  implies  his  adop- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord’s  ftatement,  in  this  refpedt ; a ftate- 
ment,  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  which,  no  man  of  candour  can 
indeed  deny. 

But  I will  alk  wherein  conlifts  that  difqualifying  mal-forma- 
tion,  that  cachexy,  which  depofes  the  prefent  Affembiy  from 
legiflative  power,  and  by  ftripping  it  of  a competence  which 
is  the  inherent  and  charadteriftick  privilege  of  Parliament,  prof- 
trates  the  happy  contrivances  of  our  mixed  Government,  at  the 
feet  of  a wild  and  imperious  democracy  ? Mr.  Bufhe  will  anfwer 
this  queftion,  by  informing  me  that  u the  Conftitution  of  the 
“ prefent  Parliament  is  corrupt  and  venal : that  it  is  a borough 

Reprcfentation,  which  requires  to  be  purified.” 

But  he  will  forgive  me,  if  I enquire,  whether  when  Judge 
Blackftone  wrote  his  Commentaries,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  reign,  and  afterted  the  Britifh  Parliament  to  be 
abfolute,  all- competent  and  uncontrolled,  the  conftitution  of  that 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  which  he  afcribed  fuch  boundlefs  authority, 
was  in  no  refpedt  venal  or  corrupt  ? was  in  no  degree  a borough 
Reprefentation  ? Such  queftions,  if  one  may  not  anfwer,  one  may 
however  alk  without  difrefpedt ; and  I call  on  Mr.  Bulhe,  who 
is  a lawyer,  to  reconcile  that  denial  of  the  competence  of  our 
Parliament  to  pafs  a Union,  which  he  grounds  on  the  defedis 
in  its  conftitution, — with  Sir  Wm.  Blackftone’s  aflertidn  of  the 
omnipotence  of  a fimilarly  conftituted  Aftembly. 

If  ir.y  very  enlightened  and  fagacious  friend  difputes  Lord 
Caftlereagh’s  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  Reprefentation, 
hd  needs  not  to  be  reminded,  that  he  cannot  found  a denial  of  the 
Competence  of  this  Parliament,  upon  a ftatement  which  he  re- 
fufes  to  admit  as  true.  In  the  moment  in  which  he  controverts  that 
ftatement,  he  muft  feel  that  he  invefts  the  prefent  Legiflature 
with  all  the  Competence,  which  he  has  admitted  to  belong  to 
Parliament  in  the  abftradt. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  prefent 
Houfe  of  Commons  * is  conftituted  fo  corruptly,  is  fo  mere  a bo- 
rough Reprefentation,  that  it  Ihould  become  an  exception  to  the 
grand  theory  of  our  Conftitution,  and  prefent  us  with  the  raon- 
ftrous  anomaly  of  a Legislature  at  once  incompetent  and  fupreme, 
— if  this  be  the  light  in  which  he  views  the  matter,  I will  alk  of 
him,  whether  he  muft  not  necefiarily,  and  on  principle,  be  an 
advocate  for  radical  Parliamentary  Reform  ? Undoubtedly  he 
muft.  He  muft  feel,  that  without  a fupreme  Legiflative  Autho- 
rity, there  can  be  no  regular  Government, — and  will  be  impa- 
tient to  fubmit  to  a thorough  purification,  that  body  which  he 
has  confefied  to  be  too  foul  and  loathfome,  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  powers  charadteriftic  of  its  fituation,  but  of  which  he  would, 
on  account  of  its  unworthinefs,  diveft  it, — at  the  hazard  of  dif- 
folving  the  Government,  and  giving  entrance  to  all  the  violence  of 
popular  domination. 

But  I would  alfo  entreat  my  very  ingenious  friend  to  confider, 
whether  the  principle  on  which  he  has  founded  his  argument 
againft  the  Competence  of  the  prefent  Parliament,  will  not,  befides 
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leading  him  to  promote  fchemes  of  reform,  from  which  we 
have  been  ufed  to  fhrink  as  the  offspring  of  Jacobi nifm — oblige 
him  to  proceed  farther,  and  embrace  the  dodrine  of  Mr. 
Paine,  that  a corrupt  body  is  incompetent  to  reform  itfelf.  He 
never  will  fuffer  this  mafs  of  impurity,  this  affembly  which  he  de- 
icribes  as  corrupt,  even  to  impotence, — to  lay  its  polluted  hands 
on  thefranchifes  of  the  country, — to  meddle  with  that  conftituency 
with  which  it  is  not  in  fad  conneded, — and  contaminate  the  free 
principles  of  the  Conltitution  at  their  fource.  He  will  be  uniform 
and  confident ; and  declaiming  the  authority  of  a body  fo  degrad- 
ed, will  call  on  the  people  at  large  to  fweep  away  the  abides  of 
the  government,  though  by  doing  fo  he  effaces  the  whole  fabrick 
of  our  liberties,  and  fwears  allegiance  to  a defpotic  mob.  In  fhort, 
he  will  fay  of  Reform,  as  he  does  of  Union,  that  44  it  is  a tranf- 
adion  which  44  imperioufly  calls  for  that  fandion  of  popular  ap- 
probation,’’ which  yet  is  diredly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
our  mixed  government ; 46  and  that  no  rational  man  can  exped 
the  plan  to  44  (land  without  it.” 

Let  my  learned  friend  weigh  thefe  confiderations  maturely,  (no 
man  is  better  qualified  to  form  a juft  eftimate  of  their  importance,) 
before  he  perfifts  in  his  prefent  reafoning,  and,  adopting  the  ftate- 
ment  which  he  imputes  to  Lord  Caftlereagh,  44  that  Union  is  to 
44  operate  as  a parliamentary  reform,”  infers  that  44  this  Parlia- 
44  ment  is  incompetent  to  pafs  the  meafure.” 

I fhall  not  deny  the  ftatement  to  be  judicious,  which  deferibes  a 
proportion  merely  exceeding  one  half,  as  44  containing  nearly  two 
“ thirds  of  the  County  Reprefentatives * nor  compare  the 
grounds  on  which  fome  County  Members  are  reported  to  reft  their 
oppofition  to  Union,  viz.  a facrifice  of  their  own  judgment  to  the 
inftrudions,  (refulting  it  may  be  from  local  prejudice)  of  their  Con- 
ftituents, — I fhall  not  I fay  contraft  thefe  grounds  with  the  maxims 
laid  down  by  conftitutional  writers,  that  44  every  member  of  the 
44  Houfe  of  Commons,  though  chofen  by  one  particular  diftrid, 
44  when  eleded  and  returned  ferves  for  the  whole  realm  *.  for  the 
44  end  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general ; not 
*4  barely  to  advantage  his  Conjlituents , but  the  common-  wealth  ; and 
44  that  therefore  he  is  not  bound  to  covjult  with,  or  take  the  ad-vice  of 
44  his  Conjlituents , upon  any  particular  point ;”  f neither  fhall 
I flop  to  inquire  whether  Meffrs.  Grattan,  Geo.  Ponfonby, 
Saurin,  Bufhe,  Plunket,  and  others  whom  I could  enumerate 
as  diflinguijhed  opponents  of  Union,  he  County  Members,  or 
form  part  of  that  borough  reprelentation  which  is  fo  contemned ; 
nor  detain  my  reader  by  examining  whether,  of  the  glorious  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  (which  is  inceffantly  reckoned,  as  if  it  were 
feared  that  l'ome  of  the  precious  flock  might  ftray)  a proportion 
of  nearly  five-fixths  do  not  fit  for  boroughs.  I might  perhaps  be 
warranted  in  doubting  whether  it  be  perfedly  conftitutional  to 
ferutinize  the  ingredients  of  which  a majority  is  compofed,  before 
we  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a bill  which  they  have  carried  : whe- 
ther, though  the  principles  of  the  Conltitution  have  let  Knights 
and  Burgefl'es  exa&ly  on  a par,  we  are  on  every  great  occafion  to 
fift  the  commons,  and  free  the  county  reprelentation  from  the  bo- 
rough chaff,  before  we  determine  how  far  a ftatuteis  entitled.to  oqt 
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obedience  : whether  fuch  a principle  might  not  invalidate  a long 
i'uccefiion  oF  laws,  palled  for  aught  we  know  by  a mere  borough 
majority,  in  thatBritilh  Parliament,  in  which  of  the  558  Members, 
r^ot  more  than  about  a third  fits  for  counties  and  cities.  I might 
enquire  how  many  of  us  humble  Burgefies  are  equivalent  to  the- 
political  weight  and  dimenfions  of  a county  Member.  I will  how- 
ever do  none  of  this;  but  fhortly  dole. my  examination  of  Mr. 
Bulhe’s  doctrines,  by  obferving  fi'rlt  upon  that  change  in  the  propor- 
tion between  the  county  and  Borough  Reprcfentation,  which  a 
Legiflative  Union  will  introduce  ; and  fecondly,  upon  that  meafure 
of  compenfation,  againft  which  l'o  great  a clamour  has  been  raifed. 

And  firlt  as  to  the  predominance  of  county  Members  in  the 
United  Parliament.  There  is  a want  of  candour,  or  of  judgment, 
in  inferring  from  fuch  a change  of  proportion,  that  the  Minifter 
who  propofes  it,  by  doing  fo,  admits  the  Reprcfentation  which 

is  to  peri fli,  to  be  incurably  unfound. See  how  the  cafe 

Hands.  Towards  accomplilhing  a Unioin,  it  is  requifite  that  the 
Reprefentation  of  Ireland  fhould  be  fo  abridged,  as  to  render  it 
eommenfurate  to  the  population  and  refources  of  this  country, 
become  (in  confequence  of  that  meafure)  a fraction  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  queftion  then  is,  what  defeription  of  Reprefen- 
tatives  we  Ihould  preferve  : a queftion,  which,  by  reference  to 
obvious  principles,  can  be  folved  ; fince  it  is  plain  that  in  fuch  new 
lituation,  the  fame  comparifon  between  different  clalfes  of  Re- 
prefentation, may  become  expedient,  which  under  other  circum- 
ftances  would  be  highly  unconftitutional  and  improper.  Such 
a change  of  proportion  merely  determines  what  common  fenfe 
had  previoufiy  decided,  that  fince  only  a part  of  our  com- 
mons can  be  retained,  that  which  is  drawn  from  counties, 
and  commercial  towns  fhould  be  preferred  : but  the  alteration  is 
far  from  implying  the  fubverfive  dodrine,  which  fome  would 
extrad  from  it,  viz.  that  a Parliament  in  which  Borough  Members 
predominate,  is  on  this  account  incurably  unlound  ; and  inca- 
pacitated from  exercifing  thole  legiflative  fundiong,  which,  if 
otherwife  conftituted,  it  would  be  competent  to  perform.  This  pre- 
ference of  County  Members  to  the  Reprefen tatives  of  boroughs, — a 
preference  juftifiabie  on  general  principles, — is  perhaps  peculi- 
arly adapted  to  the  fituation  of  this  country,  peculiarly  fit  to  be 
aded  on  in  Ireland,  when  a change  of  poiiticai  eireumftauces 
obliges  us  to  feled  from  amougft  our  Commons,  the  clafs  which 
we  Ihould  fend  to  the  Imperial  Legifiature.  But  when  Mr.  Bufiiie 
reprefents  “ the  moft  open  of  the  boroughs,”  as  preferred  in  this 
arrangement,  on  the  (core  of  their  confutation,  though  this  ftate- 
ment  muft  be  eonfelicd  to  be  the  molt  favourable  to  his  denial  of 
the  competence  of  this  (according  to  him  ifolated)  Parliament, — yet 
in  other  rel'pects  it  is  liable  to  objection.  That  the  moft  opeir  of 
the  boroughs  will  be  thole  which  return  Burgefies  to  the  com- 
mon Legifiature,  may  eventually  be  the  cafe  : but  it  ihould  at  the 
lame  time  be  recollected,  that,  the  nature  of  their  charter  will  not 
be  the  ground  of  fuch  ieledion;  and  that  the  Minifter,  in  fettling  the 
mode  of  reprefentation,  fo  far  from  ading  on  a principle  which 
proclaims- that,  from  which  Mr.  Bulhe  infers  the  incompetence  of 
the  pivicnt  Paikamtiit,  has  on  the  contraay  taken  a circum- 
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fped  and  cautious  line,  and  wifely  refrained  from  eftablifliing  a 
precedent,  which  might  lead  to  wild  and  jacobinical  Reform. 

In  eloquence,  1 admit  myfelf  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Bufhe;  and  per- 
haps am  even  overweening,  when  I calculate  that  in  point  of 
judgment,  we  are  more  nearly  on  a par  : but,  in  integrity  I mud 
confidently  claim  to  be  his  equal. 

Having  premifed  this — let  me  declare  that  the  idea  of  com- 
penfation,  which  fo  outrages  his  feelings,  does  not  lhock  my  de- 
licacy in  the  flighted  degree. 

What  does  the  very  term  compenfation  imply  ? The  furrender 
of  an  equivalent,  by  the  perfon  thus  compenfated.  Is  it  not  then 
an  abufe  of  language,  and  of  common  fenfe,  to  alledge  that  men 
are  bribed,  when,  in  return  for  that  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived,  they  receive  merely  its  value,  and  nothing  mors  ? 

Sentiments  of  decorum,  and  refped,  may  forbid  our  profefling 
to  give  entire  credit  to  thofe  rumours,  which  reprefent  feats  in 
Parliament  as  private  property, — grown,  by  long  connivance,  into 
objeds  of  venal  transfer.  But  if,  conquering  thefe  reverent  fcruples, 
we  hearken  to  the  report  in  any  degree,  we  ought  to  take  the 
whole  of  it  impartially  together  ; and  enquire  what  is  the  accuf- 
tomed  price  of  that,  which  is  thus  dated  to  be  bought  and  fold. 
Thofe  who  inditute  this  enquiry,  may  be  led  to  conclude — -that  the 
borough  proprietor  who  receives  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Legiflature,  for  the  furrender  of  thofe  privileges,  of  which  he 
is  tenant  by  fufferance,  and  prefcription, — gains  absolutely  no- 
thing by  the  exchange..  They  may  be  induced  to  pronounce,  that 
he  receives  no  more  than  the  current  price  of  that  influence, 
for  which,  if  the  Government  was  not  difpofed  to  buy,  he  could, 
(under  the  operation  of  inveterate  abufe)  without  any  difficulty  , 
find  purcbafers  elie where. — They  may  be  confequently  led  to 
deny,  that  he  can  be  unduly  influenced  by  an  arrangement,  which 
no  more  than  literally  compenfates  him  for  that  faleable  here- 
ditament, which  for  the  publick  benefit,  is  wrefled  from  his 
hands. — They  may  be  led  to  deny,  that  looking  at  the  tranfadion 
with  mere  reference  to  him,  and  in  a ftridly  pecuniary  point  of 
Vview,  he  is  placed  by  Union  in  a better  fituation,  than  that  in 
which  he  dood  before.  Finally,  all  who  invedigate  the  quedion 
thus  candidly  and  coolly,  will  obferve  that  it  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  compenfation , which  is  now  under  difcuffion,  and  againft 
which  fo  groundlefs  an  outcry  has  been  railed  ; and  will  feel  that 
thofe  wrho  objed  to  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  as  overpayment,  are 
in  fad  admitting  this  principle,  and  merely  higgling  about  the 
price. 

But,  by  a confufion,  which  I am  for  frpm  fuppofing  to  be  inad- 
vertent, thofe  charges  of  bias,  which  are  extraded  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  compenfation^  ^fter  having  been, ttery  unjudly  cad  upon  the 
borough  proprietor,  are  by  a grolfcy  pbrverfion,  indiscriminately 
thrown  on  an  entire  dais,  of  whom.,  many  have  no  concern,  or 
privity  in  the  tranfadion  I mean  tb«'l^/ough  Reprefentatives. 

Let  me  therefore,  for  thepurpofe  o^iudratioii,  lugged  an  hypo- 
thetic, and  ideal  cafe.  Let  Pie  fuppofe  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bulhe, 
and  I — lathy  purcfiafe?  fp£  a venal  borough.  What  community  of 
entered  would  there  be  between  us,  and  the  proprietor  from  whom 
we  bought  ? Or  |sow  could  our  votes  be  influenced,  by  the 
ccmp^nfadori  which  he  received  ? Should,  we  not  be  left  un- 
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biafled  by  that  propofal, — which  yet  is  objected  to  on  no  other 
ground,  than  that  of  its  influencing  the  conduct  of  members  of 
Parliament  ? Would  not  this  be  the  cafe,  though  we  were,  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  as  corrupt  as  the  fouleft  flanderer  could 
chufe  to  reprefent  us  ? And  could  any  man  be  furprifed  if  that 
occurred,  which  as  things  (land,  has  adtually  happened, — viz.  that 
we  (hould  take  oppofite  (ides  on  the  queftion  of  Union, — though 
returned  by  the  fame  patron,  for  his  venal  borough  ? 

This  Patron’s  eftate,  if  any  hehad,wouldbereverfionary:  poftpon- 
ed,  and  fubjedt  to  our  term  of  feven  years  : and  if  the  propofed  com- 
penfation  were  what  it  is  untruly  called — a fcheme  of  bribery,  in- 
tended to  procure  votes  for  Union, — the  plan  would  be  as  lame  and 
inadequate,  as  it  was  corrupt, — fo  long  as  thofe  Commoners  who 
purchafed  feats,  were  not  allowed  their  diftributive  portion  of  this 
Hate  largefs. 

Perfons  returned  by  borough  Patrons,  not  for  rtfoney,  but 
gratuitoufly,  and  from  motives  of  confidence  and  affedtion,  I 
admit  to  ftand  on  different  grounds.  I admit  a connexion  be- 
tween them,  and  thofe  proprietors  whofe  feats  they  fill.  But 
in  fhewing  that  compenfation  is  no  bribe,  1 have  proved  that 
the  tranfadlion  which  was  not  calculated  immediately  to  fway 
the  patron,  could  not  operate  mediately  to  bias  the  reprefenta- 
tive  : a reprefentative,  by  the  •way,  connected  with  this  patron 
by  merely  honourable  ties  ; and  therefore  whofe  fcrupulous  regard 
to  thefe,  fhould  acquit  him  of  yielding  to  any  influence  that  was 
corrupt  or  bafe : even  fuppofing  that,  (of  which  the  contrary  is 
the  truth,)  viz.  that  the  proprietors  title  to  compenfation  would  be 
in  any  way  affected,  by  the  part  which  he,  or  thofe  Members  whom 
he  could  influence,  might  chufe  to  take  on  the  queftion  of  Union. 

But  to  return  from  this  view  of  the  fituation  of  others,  to  our 
confideration  of  his  cafe,  who  is  the  objedt  of  compenfation.  The 
arguments  of  thofe  who  objedt  to  this  meafure,  reft  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  borough  patron,  as  their  balls  : if  you  fuppofe  him 
incorruptible,  their  foundation  fails  ; and  all  their  fpecious 
reafoning  tumbles  to  the  ground.  Examining  the  queftion  then 
upon  their  own  hypothelis,  and  a (Turning  dilhonelty  in  the  pro- 
prietors of  boroughs  as  our  datum,  I beg  to  know  whether,  if 
compenfation  were  refnfed,  the  prefcnt  Parliament  might  not  be 
conlidered  as  one  packed  againft  an  Union  ? one  bribed  in  general 
to  oppofe  every  meafure,  which  clafhed  with  the  private  interefts 
of  thofe  borough  proprietors,  whofe  legiftative  influence  is  fo 
operative  and  extenfive  ? If  this  be  fo,  how  (lands  the  dilem- 
ma ? Either  borough  patrons  are  incorruptible,  or  they  are 
not  : if  they  be,  we  may  diimifs  our  fears  of  the  influencing  and 
controlling  efTedts  of  compenfetion  : if  they  be  not,—  we  fhould 
make  the  Members  of  Parliament  as  indifferent , as  the  law  requires 
«very  juror  tp  be,  before  we  call  on  this  grand  inqueft  to  give 
their  verdict,  *on  a queftion  which  involves  the  publick  weal.  And 
how  are  we  to  accomplifh  this  ? Since  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
annul  thofe  interefts,  which  may  operate  to  produce  an  undue  in- 
fluence againft  Union,  we  muft  only  contrive  to  check  and  baiance 
them  by  contrary  advantages — which  (hall  create  an  equivalent 
bias  on  the  oppofite  hue, — and  eventually  leave  the  Parliament 
hu  partial. 
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It  is  a known  maxim  of  our  law,  that  the  teftimony  of  an  inter 
efted  witnefs  fhail  in  no  cafe  be  received  ; and  1 have  heard  de- 
terminations, grounded  on  this  principle,  which  it  may  not  be 
unjlluftrative  to  ftate.  I have  known  preliminary  queftions  pro- 
poled  to  a witnefs,  his  anfwers  to  which  having  demonftrated. 
apofitive  intereft,  the  Court  has  been  fur  rejecting  him  as  incom- 
petent; but  when  fubfequent  interrogatories  have  fhewn,  not  that 
this  intereft  did  not  exift  on  one  tide,  hut  that  it  was  compenfated  and 
countervailed  by  an  influence  operating  in  the  contrary  direction, 
his  teftimony  has  been  admitted,  as  difmterefted  and  impartial. 
The  application  of  fuch  decifions  to  the  queftion  before  us,  I 
think  obvious. 

We  may  undoubtedly  lament  the  prevalence  of  a pradice,  fo 
repugnant  to  the  theory  of  our  Government,  in  its  rcpreientative 
branch,  as  that  of  vending  the  privilege  of  legiflation, — and  dif- 
fering a perfOnal  and  private  intereft  to  grow  up  in  Parliament, 
which  may  happen  to  encounter,  and  obftrud  the  publick  weal. 

But  the  queftion  is  not  as  to  the  nature  or  e-ffed, — but  merely  as 
to  the  exiftence  of  this  abufe.  If  any  man  think  it  merely  a theo- 
retick  evil, — of  which  themiichief  vanifhes  in  practice, — I will  con- 
cede him  all  the  benefits  of  his  dodrine  ; and  only  require  in  re- 
turn, that  he  be  confiftent, — and  patiently  abide  the  copfequences 
of  his  own  fyftem  : that  he  dcfift  from  difparaging  that  clafs  of 
our  Reprefentation,  whofe  lhare  in  legiflating— he  refufes  to  con- 
fider  as  a practical  abufe  : that  he  ceafe  to  compliment  the  Coun- 
ty Members  at  our  expence  ; and  to  analyfe  a Parliamentary 
Majority  into  its  component  parts,  before  he  pronounces  the  mea- 
fure  which  it  has  carried — to  be  a valid  one. 

But  if  the  mifchief  be  not  an  imaginary,  but  a real  one,  I would 
alk  the  clamorous  enemies  of  compenfation,  whether  they  with 
to  perpetuate  a fubftantial  evil,— -or,  in  removing  it,  to  invade  the 
property  of  individuals,  whofe  intereft  in  boroughs  is  as  pre- 
fcriptive, — as  it  is  perhaps  irreconcileable  with  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  our  Conftitution  ? 

In  truth  the  Anti-Unionifts  r muft  excufe  me,  if  I repeat  what 
I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  before, — that  inconfiftency  is  the 
grand  charaderiftick  of  their  party.  Thus,  according  as  it  fuits 
their  tranfitory  purp.ofe,  boroughs  are  private  property,  or  they 
are  not.  If  a Member,  who  is  fuppofed  to  fit  by  purchafe  fora 
venal  borough,  declares  an  opinion  in  favour  of  Union,  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  injurious  efted  which  that  meafure  will  have  on  the 
in  te  re  Its  of  the  proprietor,  by  whom  he  has  been  returned  : it  is 
fuggefted  to  him  that  his  feat  is  but  a particular  eftate,  carved  out 
of  the  political  inheritance  of  the  borough  ; and  that,  fubjed  to 
his  own  feven  years  term,  he  is  a mere  truttep  rcr  the  reverfion  : 
and  upon  thefe  grounds  he  is  modeftly  conjured,  by  the  fcrupu- 
lous  and  patriotick  Anti-union  band,  to  poftpone  the  welfare  of 
the  publick,  to  the  interefts  of  the  patron. 

But  let  Unionifts  admit  the  principle  on  which  thefe  patriots 
have  thus  infilled, — let  them  admit  a property  in  boroughs  to  have 
grown  out  of  immemorial  acquiefcence, — and  their  opponents  are 
inftantly  in  arms.  Yet  what,  in  truth,  is  the  only  difference  between 
them  ? The  principle  is  admitted  both  by  Government  and  Gp- 
pofition  ; but  while  the  latter  would  facrifice  to  it,  no  lefs  a vidim 
than  the  common-weal, — the  fox-mer  propofes  to  reconcile  publick 
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advantage  with  private  intereft  ; and  without  injuring  the  indivi- 
dual, to  give  prosperity  to  the  Nation. 

To  Secure  private  property,  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  indelible, 
and  Sacred  duties  of  every  State.  Its  Security,  if  Mr.  Locke, — and 
other  eminent  writers  do  not  err, — was  emphatically  the  object 
for  which  Society  -it Self  was  framed  ; and  therefore  Governments 
conform  laudably  to  the  ends  of  their  institution,  when  they  pro- 
ted  even  the  property  which  had  its  remote  origin  in  wrong  ; and 
defend  not  only  what  they  have  exprefly  guaranteed,  but  even 
what, they  have  tacitly  endured  : fo  far  forth  as  they  are  able  to 
beftow  this  latter  protection,  without  the  Sacrifice  of  paramount, 
and  more  effential  duties. 

But  who  can  liften  patiently,  when  the  meafure  of  compenfation 
is  deScribed  as  a purchasing  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ? Can 
the  practice  (if  it  fubfifts)  of  an  individual  patron,  to  fell  the  pri- 
vilege of  fitting  in  Parliament,  be  enumerated  amongft  the  rights 
of  the  conftituent  body  of  the  Nation  ? Is  not  the  abrogation  of 
Such  a practice,  on  the  terms  of  compensating  the  USurper,  ra- 
ther the  purchafe  of  an  old  encroachment  on  the  franchiies  of  the 
'people  ? an  inveterate  impediment  to  the  exercife  of  thofe  rights 
which  they  Should  enjoy  ? 

If  fuch  contradiction s:  can  be  deteded,  between  the  theory  and 
pra<5tice  of  our  Reprefentation,  whatever  comfort  I may  derive 
from  doubting  whether  the  evil  be  not  lefs  real  than  apparent,— 

• (lefs  pradically  than  theoretically  repugnant  to  the  publick  free- 
dom,) I vet  cannot  look  with  unconcern  on  blemifhes,  which  fo 
deform  the  Government  under  which  we  live  : Hill  lefs  can  1 ap- 
prove, or  juftify  their  conduct,  who  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
a mere  party  end,  indulge  in  thofe  unmeaning  common  places 
-of  declamation,  which  Seduce  the  vulgar  by  the  fame  qualities 
that  dilguft  the  man  of  fenf-  and  thus  impair  the  already  too 
frail  allegiance  of  the  fnbied,  Dy  a profane  and  pitilefs  expofure 
of  the  defeats  of  our  Conftitution. 

I therefore  regret  the  necefilty  which  has  been  impofed  upon 
me,  of  difeufling  topicks  which  it  were  better  keep  in  tfce  fhade. 

- The  wife  and  loyal  man,  in  thefe  days  of  jaeobinifm  and  fub- 
verfion,  merely  probes  the  fault  fufficiently  to  preferibe,  and  apply 
the  remedy ; left  by  any  incautious,  or  fuperfluous  expofure,  in- 
stead of  curing  the  difeafed  part, 'he  might  deftroy  the  Confti- 
tution. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I feel  fatisfadion  in  recoljeding,  and 
■re-urging,  that  the  inquiry  is  not  as  to  the  pofttive,  but  merely 
as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  our  borough  Reprefentation. 
The  queflion  is  not  whether  it  is  fo  unfound,  as  that  it  ought 
to  be  abolifhed,  or  radically  reformed  ; but  merely  whether, 
under  that  political  change  of  circumftances,  which  involves  an 
abridgment  of  the  numbers  of  our  Representatives,  we  Should 
give  the  preference  to  Boroughs  or  to  Counties:  a queftion 
which  can  be  anfwered  in  but  one  way  by  the  Anti-unionift,  who 
Scorns  even  to  ted  the  Borough  Members  who  oppofe  him,  but 
adopting  the  fafti dious  Sentiment  of  the  Roman  Adrefs, — ex- 
claims 

Satis  eji  Equitem  mlhi  plaudere  : 

“I  will  r.otliften  tothe  opinion  of  any,  but  Knights  ofthe  Shire. ” 

•H  Agreeably 
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Agreeably  to  the  intention  which  I announced  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  Poftfcript,  I {hall  now  proceed  to  animadvert  upon 
the  fpeech  of  Mr.  Saurin  ;*  examining  its  topicks,  not  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur, — but  difpofing  firft  of  thofe  which 
ftrike  me  as  preliminary  and  of  lefier  moment ; and  referving  for 
the  laft,  my  difeuffion  of  thofe  doctrines,  which  are  rendered  im- 
portant— not  by  their  truth)  but  by  their  danger. 

The  example  of  the  Revolution  appears  to  this  learned  gentle- 
man, to  be  in  no  degree  relevant  to  the  queftion  of  competence, 
in  the  prefent  Parliament,  to  pafs  a Union  ; “ inafmuch  as  the 
“ proceedings  of  the  Legiflature  of  that  time  had  the  full  afient 
ct  of  the  people  at  large. I deny  the  fa<5t ; and  refer  to  hiftory 
in  fupport  of  my  denial.  I deny  fuch  full  afient  to  have  been  had 
in  England  ; and  fo  far  was  Scotland  from  concurring  in  all  the  ma- 
terial points  of  that  arrangement,  that  a reparation  of  the  Crowns 
was  foon  after  threatened,  in  the  reign  of  Anne;  about  which  period, 
not  Revolution  principles,  but  Toryifm — appears  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  difpofition  of  the  Englilh  people.  And,  laftly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  publick  fentiment  of  Ireland,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
the  full  aflent  of  the  Irilh  People  to  the  Revolution,  was  not  un- 
equivocally attefted  by  any  thing  which  pafled  at  Limerick,  at 
Aughrim,  or  at  the  Boyne.  Thus  hazardous  and  unfettling,  do 
we  find  the  Doctrines,  which  afifed  to  reft  the  validity  of  publick 
ads  on  any  other  ground,  than  the  ftrid  and  recogniled  principles 
of  the  conftitution.  Thus  dangerous  is  it  to  follow  the  counfels 
of  Mr.  Saurin  ; and  inftead  of  taking  the  publick  ©pinion  from 
its  only  legitimate  fource,-~the  ads  of  the  legiflature, — to  colled, 
with  him,  a fpurious  fentiment  without  doors,  and  fet  up  this  in 
opposition,  and  contrail  to  the  fenfe  of  Parliament. 

The  precedent  ot  that  Union,  which  occm*red  early  in  the 
prefent  century,  he  confiders  as  alike  inapplicable  to  the  queftion 
now  before  us  ; and  afjes  his  hearers  what  analogy  there  can  be 
found  between  the  paft  Scottifli,  and  intended  lrifh  incorporation  ? 
What  refemblance  between  the  cafe  of  Scotland  in  thofe  days, — 
;and  that  of  Ireland  at  the  prefent  time  ? In  my  mind  a refemblance 
of  even  lingular  exadnefs.  The  end  propofed  by  the  meafure  now 
in  progrefs,  is  the  fame  with  that  which  was  fought  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  1707.  It  was  intended  then,  as  it  is  endeavoured 
now,  to  fecure  the  fragile  and  afiailed  connexion  of  two  neighbour- 
ing countries,  imperfedly  united  under  one  common  head  : Coun- 
tries inhabited  by  people  fpeaking  the  fame  language,  formed  to 
fimilar  habits,  and  whofe  harmony  was  as  mutually  falutary,  as  it 
was  precarious  : Countries  of  which  one,  inferior  to  the  other  in 
power  and  refources,  fought  to  ftrengtften  itfelf  by  the  aid  of 
France,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  He  who  cannot  difeover  even 
a clofe  and  ftriking  likenefs  between  the  fituation  of  Scotland  in 
1707,  and  Ireland  in  1800,  muft,  to  my  judgment,  be  very  dull, 
or  extremely  uninformed.  I had  myfelf  occafion,  in  the  iafriyear, 
to  poiut  out  fome  circumftances  of  refemblance : but  the  simi- 


larity has  been  demonftrated  more  ftri&ly  and  completely,  in 
the  prefent fdfi on  of  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Ormlby,  when  he  read 
and  ^opunentfcd  on  the  meflage  of  Queen  Anne. 

I fhall 
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I lhall  not  therefore  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjed ; but  proceed 
without  further  delay  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  maxims,  which 
I confider  as  moft  pernicious,  in  the  publication  that  I am  dii- 
eufiing. 

Mr.  Saurin  appears  to  have  opened  his  fpeech  by  enquiring — 
upon  what  authority  Lord  Caftlereagh  had  pronounced  that  the 
petitions  on  our  table,  fhould  be  “ treated  with  inattention  and 
contempt?”  'in  the  firft  place,  this  queftion  imputes  to  the 
Minifter  a declaration  which  he  .never  made;-  and  indeed  the 
-charge  is  contradicted  by  what  Mr.  Saurin  has,  in  another  part 
of  his  fpeech,  laid  down  as  the  -dodrine  promulgated  by  Lord 
'Caftlereagh. 

The  pafiage  which  I allude  to,  .is  as  follows-^-* ‘ The  noble 
t£  Lord  fays  the  petitions  are  entitled  to  refped,  and  ought  to  be 
fi  attended  to  by  the  Houle  ; but  fhould  not  govern  the  decifion 
“ of  Parliament :”  he  fays  “ that  Parliament  is  not  bound  to  ad 
(i  agreeably  to  thofe  petitions  ; but,  in  determining,  is  to  take  its 
<s  own  wifdom  for  its  guide.”* 

Now  to  me  this  appears  a very  liberal  admiffion  of  the  weight 
to  which  petitions  to  Parliament  are  entitled:  an^dmiffion  as  ample 
as  the  Minifter  could  make,  -con fiftently  with  a refervation  to  the 
JLegi fl&t«nre,  of  that  fupteme  authority  which,  (as  a line  qua  non,) 
all  conftitutional  writers  have  affigned  it ; and  which  being 
wanted,  it  would  prefcnt  us  with  the  pradical  bull,  of  a Legifla- 
ture  without  the  power  of  legiflation. 

But  if  what  Mr.  Saurin  means  to  aik  be  this, — on  what  autho- 
rity we  difpute  the  title  of  thofe  petitions  on  which  he  relies,  to 
peculiar  refped  or  attention  from  the  Legiftature, — I will  refer 
him,  by  way  of  anfwer,  to  the  Signature  of  Mr.  Black  ; who  ad- 
drefles  Parliament  on  behalf  of  himfelf  and  thofe  retainers  in  arms, 
whom  he  reprelents  as  ready  to  back  their. requeft  by  force,  and 
unequivocally  atteft  their  enmity,  not  to  Union,  but  to  Connexion. 
More  expert  in  the  e.xeicile  of  the  pike,  than  of  the  pen,  thefe 
gallant  Anti-unionifts  referve  their  exertions -Tor  the  field  ; 
and  depute  the  more  inglorious  talk  of  Signature  to  their  fore- 
man, Mr.  Black.  The  above  very  confpicuous  feature  in  thefe 
terrifick  l'upplications  is  one,  by  the  way,  to_  which  I am  fjurprifed 
at  Mr.  Saurin’s  not  having  adverted  ; inafmuch  as,  before- he  fpoke, 
our  attention  had  been  direded  to  it,  by  the  Solicitor  General ; 
who,  at  the  lame  time,  paid  due  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  decorum 
of  thefe  credentials,  prefented  to  Parliament  by  the  Envoy  of 
Treafon,  Mr.  Black. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Saurin  has  himfelf  afiigned  fome  reafons,  why 
thefe  fcrolls,  (wlipfe  prolixity  we  have  feen  unfolded,  with  fo 
much  of  political  haberdafhery,  and  ftage  trick-,)  fhould  not  in- 
fluence, too  concJufively,  the  decifion  of  the  Legiflature. 

He  has  affured  us  that  thofe,  whole  names,  in  virtue  of  their 
forty  {hilling  ftake,  have  been  figned  to  this  mufter-roll  of  fadion, 
are  perhaps  not  even  “ capable  of  enquiring  into  the  political 
“ charader,  or  fitneis,  of  the  candidate”  whom  they  j$t, urn  ; 
though,  like  Sancho,  they  feel  marvclloufly  competent  to  the  go- 
vernment of  an  ifland. 
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Mr.  Saurin,  by  this  afiurance,  goes  further  than  Montefquietr 
himfelf  had  done.  The  principle  which  he  laid  down,  was  merely 
this,  that  the  people  at  large  are  quite  incapable  of  difcufling  af- 
fairs of  ftate  ; and  fhould  therefore  poflefs  no  political  power,  be- 
yond that  which  confifts  in  their  right  of  electing  Reprefentativ^s  : 
Reprefcntatives  whom  he  would  not  make  accountable  for  their 
parliamentary  conduct,  to  the  electors  who  had  returned  them  ; 
becaufe  this  would  be  contradiftory  to  the  maxim  which  he  had 
laid  down,  that  the  multitude  is  unqualified  for  deliberating  on 
political  queftion8. 

But  that  profound  writer  held- the  confcituent  body  of  the  people 
as  difcerning  enough,  to  form  a juft  opinion  “ of  the  fitnefs  of  the 
“ candidate”  who  fought  to  reprefent  them-  It  remained  for 
Mr.  Saurin  to  degrade  them  further  ; and,  by  a novel  mode  of 
argument  to  alledge  the  incapacity  which  he  heaps  upon  them, 
as  a reafon  for  paying  implicit  obedience  to  their  caprice, — and  de- 
ferring to  whatever  dodtrines  their  whim  may  tempt  them  to  lay 
down,  on  matters  which  Montefquieu  thought  them  incompetent 
to  difcufs. 

“ The  weight  of  the  petitions  is  to  be  afcertained  by  the  firll 
“ names  to  them  for,  as  to  “ the  great  numbers  who  figned’, 
“ nothing  but  the  influence”  of  thefe  eminent  names  “cculd  have 
ft  procured  fo  many  fignatures.”* 

Be  it  fo.  Let  us  confider  thefe  great  numbers  as  mere  retinue  of 
the  firft  fubfcribers  : the  Gyafes  and  Cloantbufes , who  but  ferve  to 
fill  up  gaps  in  this  political  epic  : a fort  of  etcetera,  who  pro- 
claim the  pomp  and  authority  of  their  leaders. 

But  while  we  admit  the  juftice  of  this  ftatement,  let  us,  for 
that  very  reafon,  ceale  to  rely  on  numbers  fo  enrolled.  Let  m 
hear  thefe  great  men  juftify,  as  they  can,  what  we  conceive  to- 
be  refiftance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  diftra&ed  Country  ; 
— but  let  us  rejed  the  teftimony  of  their  fhabby  compurgators  : 
let  us  difregard  the  refponfe  and  e<$io,  which  is  reverberated  from 
a throng  of  names,  to  the  encouraging  cry  of  certain  political 
conductors  ; — and  not  pay  too  much  heed  to  that  anxiety  for  the 
prefervation  of  their  independence,  which  is  expreffed  by  thofe, 
whom  Mr.  Saurin  has  described  to  be  no  better  than  a herd  of 
creatures  and  dependents. 

Thus  the  cafe  would  ftand, — thus  weak  would  be  the  preten- 
fions  to  refped,  which  thofe  petitions  could  bring  on  the  fcore  of 
numbers, — though  we  fhould  merely  abide  by,  and  draw  our  in- 
ference from,  the  ftatement  of  Mr.  Saurin  : though  we  fhould  for- 
get that  the  ftate  of  Ireland  fupplies  additional  grounds  for  lif- 
tening  diftruftfully  to  petitions  thus  numeroufly  fubfcribed:  though 
we  fhould  forget  that  the  numbers  muft  be  fwelled,  and  almoft 
conftituted,  by  thofe  who  may  be  defcribed  as  “ ex  omni  collu- 
“ vione  mixti,  exfules,  capitalia  aufi  plerique ; quos,  velut  ma- 
“ teriam  novandis  rebus,  nunc  primum  nova  pace  coalefcente^ 
“ ex  variis  caufrs  fortuna  fimilis  conglobaverat.f 

Thefe  are  the  perfons,  whofe  prayers  we  are  called  upon,  not 
to  grant — but  to  obey.  The  greater  portion  of  them  yield  but 
feemingly  to  the  Influence  of  their  fuperiors,  while  in  reality  they 
are  feeking  to  promote  their  own  rebellious  ends  ; and  thofe  loyal 
men  who  become  the  advocates  and  patrons  of  Inch  a clafs— a*e 
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but  reviving  the  extravagance  of  the  Knight  of  la  Mancha,  and 
unchaining  malefadtors,  who  will  ufe  their  freedom  to  the  injury 
of  their  Redreflers. 

But  let  me  now  proceed,  more  diredlly,  to  reprehend  that  raoft 
dangerous  and  unconftitutional  dodtrine,  which  Mr.  Sauriri's 
politions  all  go  to  eftabliffi  : I mean  that  denial  of  the  com- 
petence of  Parliament  to  pafs  Union,  which  can  only  be  fup- 
ported  on  the  general  principle  of  their  legiflative  incompe- 
tence : a principle  as  miichievous  and  abfurd,  as  it  is  broad. 

This  dodtrine,  (to  the  pernicious  tendencies  of  which,  ray  re- 
fpect  for  Mr.  Saurin  makes  me  fuppofe  him  blind,)  he  has  in- 
troduced under  thofe  various  forms  and  difguifes,  in  which  his 
ingenuity  enabled  him  to  drefs  it?  Firft,  it  made  its  approach  in 
the  ffiape  of  apprehenfion  that  the  people  might  not  fubmit  to 
the  meafure  ; thus  provoking  the  refinance,  which  it  feemed  to 
deprecate.  It  next  aflumed  the  form  of  that  exorbitant  refpedt 
for  the  petitions  of  the  people,  which  went  to  exalt  thefe,  from 
the  character  of  fubjedts  to  that  of  fovereigns,  and  gave  to  their 
prayers  that  controlling  efficacy,  of  which  it  ftripped  the  ftatute 
law  of  the  land.  Thirdly,  it  came  forward  as  a motion  to  diiTolve 
the  Parliament ; and  at  length  (when  this  Poftfcript  had  gone  to 
prefs,) 

“ Scindit  fe  nubes,  et  in  at  her  a pur  gat  apertum 

the  dodtrine  burfts  from  its  concealment,  with  decided  and  ter. 
rific  afpedt  ; divulging  all  its  danger  and  deformity  to  the  publick.* 

On  the  firft  form  of  this  Proteus  mifehief,  I ffiall  not  comment. 
Suffice  it  to  fay  that  the  argument,  as  applied  to  the  people,  is 
excitement, — and  as  addrefled  to  the  Government,  is  intimidation. 
The  former  can  only  atteft  its  perfuafivenefs  by  committing 
treaibn  : the  latter  can  only  anfwer  it  by  precautions,  or  with 
contempt. 

On  the  fecond  fhape  which  this  wild  theory  has  taken, — that 
of  unconftitutional  deference  to  the  petitions  of  the  fubjedt? — I 
have  already  dwelt  with  fome  attention  ; and  ffiall  add  little  to 
what  I have  faid,  except  to  fhew  that  I have  not  mifinterpreted, 
or  miftated  my  opponent. 

I will  aferibe  nothing  to  Mr.  Saurin.  He  ffiall  fpeak  for  him- 
ielf : ffiall  (to  prevent  miftakes)  repeat  his  own  profeffion  of 
political  faith. 

“ The  noble  Lord  fays,  the  right  of  the  fubjedt  to  petition  Par- 
“ liament,  cannot  be  denied.  Petitions,  according  to  his  Lord- 

ffiip,  are  entitled  to  refpedt  ; and  ought  to  be  attended  to  by 
“ the  Houfe.’,f  v 

Such  are  the  (jn  my  judgment  very  conftitutional)  opinions,  as 
to  the  weight  which  petitions  ffiould  have  with  Parliament,  af- 
cribed  to  my  Lord  Caftiereagh,  by  Mr.  Saurin  himfelf ; but  which 
this  latter  objedts  to,  as  derogatory  from  the  juft  and  proper  effi- 
cacy of  fuch  petitions, — becaufe  his  Lordffiip  has  proceeded  to 

preferibe 

* Sec  a Report  of  Mr.  Saurrn’s  Speech  of  March  13,  1800,  publifhed 
in  the  Anti-union  and  Dublin  Evening  Poft  of  Saturday,  March  15th,  1800. 

f Mr.  Suurin’s  Speech  on  Tuefday,  March  4,  published  in  the  Dubbs 
Evening  Poll  of  March  11. 
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prefcribe  fome  limits  to  their  authority.  His  objections  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  extra#  from  his  fpeech. 

“ But  the  noble  Lord  fays,  that  Parliament  is  not  bound  to  a# 
“ agreeably  to  thofe  petitions : they  fhould  not  govern  their  de- 
u cifion.  For  Mr.  Saurin’s  part,  he  was  at  a lofs  to  know  of 
“ what  ufe  it  was  to  the  people  to  have  a right  to  petition,  if 
ii  the  Parliament  were  juHified  in  acting  on  their  private  opinion9 
“ in  oppofition.  It  was  a mockery  of  the  Nation,  to  tell  them. 
“ they  had  a right  to  lay  their  opinion  before  Parliament,  but 
“ that  Parliament  alfo  had  a right  to  a#  as  they  pleafed,  notwith- 
“ Handing  the  fenfe  of  the  Nation,  exprefled  the  other  way.” 

“ But  the  noble  Lord  fays,  the  people  who  have  figned  thefe 
“ petitions,  cannot  have  weighed  the  queftion  with  deliberation  ; 
“ and  were  not  capable  of  judging  of  it,  even  if  they  had.”  “ It  was 
“ not  neceflary”  (Mr.  Saurin  faid,)  “ that  they  fhould  be  capable. 
“ The  nature  of  a petition  proved  it.  A petition  urged  no  reafons: 
“ it  merely  Hated  the  will  of  the  petitioners.  Therefore,  when 
“ the  right  of  the  fubjeCt  to  petition  was  acknowledged,  it  was 
“ acknowledged  that  they  had  a right  to  Hate  to  the  Parliament, 
“ what  was  the  publick  will ; without  fhewing  the  reafons  by 
“ which  that  will  was  guided,  or  whether  it  was  founded  on  any 
il  reafons  ; and  if  the  right  of  petition  was  not  nugatory , and  a 
“ mockery  of  the  Nation,  the  Parliament  was  bound  to  a#  agree- 
“ ably  to  what  the  will  of  the  Nation  was  ; — when  plainly  and  un- 
<f ^equivocally  expreifed.”* 

I lhall  not  dwell  upon  the  very  extraordinary  language,  which 
calls  the  fenfe  of  that  Legiflature,  which  is  the  only  conHitutional 
organ,  that  obligatorily  fpeaks  the  publick  will — which  calls  this, 

I fay,  the  private  opinion  of  Parliament : 1 fhall  not  Hop  to  tranf- 
late  into  Latin  (Lucan  has  already  done  it  for  me,f ) that  Jaco- 
binic maxim,  which,  reminding  us  that  petitions  urge  no  reafons, 
hut  merely  Hate  the  will  of  the  petitioners,  concludes  mifchiev- 
oufly,  and  abfurdly,  that  the  Legiflature  is  bound  to  a#  agreeably  to 
this  will,  “ whether  it  be  founded  on  any  reafons,”  or  be  utterly 
irrational. — I lhall  not  alk  whether  the  right  of  laying  your  evidence 
before  a court,  be  nugatory , — unlefs,  ufurping  the  functions  of  the 
judge,  you  determine  your  own  caufe.  I fhall  not  detain  my 
Reader,  by  enquiring  whether  it  be  not  of  the  eflence  of  a fuppli- 
cation — that  it  be  fufceptible  of  rejection  ; or  whether  a mandatory 
petition  be  not  a contradiction  in  terms.  1 fhall  merely  remind 
him  that  I appear  not  to  have  mifeontrued  Mr.  Saurin,  by  reprefent- 
ing  his  obfequious  refpeCt  for  the  petitions  of  the  people,  as  a mere 
formula,  iq  which  he  denies  the  competence  of  Parliament.  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  if  petitions  lhould  control , then  Parliament  is 
not  uncontrollable ; which  all  conHitutional  writers  have  deferibed 
it  to  be.  Wherever  the  right  lies,  of  effectively  promulgating  the 
national  will,  there  alfo  the  legiflative  power  refides  ; and  if  Mr. 
Saurin's  theory  be  true,  that  petitions  are  bills,  brought  in  by  the 
multitude,  (without  any  leave,)  and  which  the  inltrumental  Parlia- 
ment is  bound  to  carry  into  law, — then  our  Government  is  no  more 
a mixed  one,  than  was  that  of  Athens  : for  it  matters  not  whether 
N the 

* Mr.  Saurin’s  Speech. 

f Hoc  voio  : hoc  jubeo  : flat,  pro  ratione , voluntas. 
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the  law  goes  by  the  name  of  Jlatutc>  or  of  petition , — the  law-giver 
mult  ever  be  the  fupreme  power  in  the  State. 

In  fad,  my  learned  opponent  breaks  from  his  concealment*  when 
interrupting  his  devotions  to  the  petitioning  Idol  that  he  has  fet 
up,  be  apparently,  (but  not  really)  digrejjes  to  the  Scotch  Union  ; 
and  affirms  that  if  it  were  carried  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland* 
againft  the  fenle  of  the  people,  thefe  latter  would  have  been  juf- 
lifted  in  refitting. 

This  pofition,  of  Mr.  Saurin,  contradids  in  terms  the  confti- 
tutional  principle,  that  Parliament  lhall,  exclufively  and  para- 
mountly,  exprefs  the  legiflative  feni'e  of  the  Nation.  It  at  once 
transfers  the  forereign  power,  from  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm, 
to  the  people  in  mafs  ; and,  coupled  with  his  aflumption,  that  the 
fenle  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  againft  the  meafure  of  Union,  it 
unequivocally  preaches,  and  authorizes  revolt. 

I fhall  make  no  farther  comment  on  this  dodrine  of  Mr.  Saurin* 
than  by  enquiring  whether  he  conceives  thelnfurredion,  or  Martial- 
Law  Bills,  or  the  Ad  fufpending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Law,  to  have 
been  carried  with,  or  againft  the  fenfe  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Irifh  Nation  ? And  if  contrary  to  their  opinion,  whether  the 
people  acquired  a right  of  refinance  to  thole  meafures  ? I fhall 
merely  aik  him  whether,  when  the  Irilh  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1795, 
rejeding  the  numerous  petitions  which  crowded  their  table,  refufed 
to  enad  what  was  termed  Catholic  emancipation,  a right  accrued  to 
the  majority  of  the  people , of  revolting  againft  the  dilVefped,  with 
which  Parliament  prefumed  to  treat  that  publick  fentiment,  which 
thofe  petitions  had  “ exprefied,  fo  unequivocally,  and  plainly.”* 

The  next  form,  into  which  Mr.  Skrurin’s  principle  of  Parlia- 
mentary incompetence — tranfmigrates,  is  that  of  a motion  for  ad- 
dreffing  the  Crown  to  diffolve  the  Parliament,  f 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Royal  privilege,  to  terminate  the  ex- 
istence of  Parliament,  at  pleafure  : but  to  exercife  this  prerogative 
at  the  prefent  moment,  would  be  to  abufe  it ; and  in  calling  on 
his  Majefty  to  exert  it,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  abjedly 
travel  out  of  its  proper  province,  in  order  to  degrade,  and 
ftultify  itfelf. 

No  folid  reafon  can  be  alledged  for  diffolving  the  prefent  Par- 
liament, except  fuch  ferious  faults  in  its  frame  and  conftitu- 
tion,  as  may  render  it,  on  momentous  queftions,  an  inadequate 
reprefentative  of  the  people  *,  and  incompetent  (for  example) 
to  pafs  fo  vital  a meafure,  as  that  of  Union.  But  how.  is  this 
evil  remedied  by  diffolution, — if  after  the  prefent  Parliament  has 
been  diffolved,  it  is  replaced  by  another,  eleded  on  the  fame 
objedionable  principles  ? alike  imperfedly  conncded  with  the 
people  \ If  he  wilhed  to  attain  the  objed,  at  which  his  motion 
profeffed  to  aim,  Sir  John  Parnell  Ihould  have  prefaced  it,  by 
bringing  in  a bill,  for  the  radical  reform  of  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons  ; and  if  he  be  not  prepared,  (as  I apprehend  he  is  not)  to 
do  this,  his  projed  of  dilfolution  muft  be  unfupportable,  and  in- 
efficacious. 

Thofe  who  deferibe  the  diffolution  of  the  prefent  Parliament, 
as  an  appeal  to  the  fucceeding  one,  I confider  as  talking  idlyr 

The 

* Mr.  Saurin’s  Speech. 

f Moved  by  Sir  John  Parnell,  and  fupported  by  Mr.  Saurin. 
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The  prefent  is  as  high  a Court,  as  any  future  Parliament  will  be; 
3nd  there  can  be  no  appeal,  but  from  a fubordinate,  to  a fuperior 
Tribunal. 

No ; it  is  an  appeal  to  the  Jacobinic  feelings,  and  temporary 
delufion  of  the  populace.  I have  heard  of  an  appeal  from  the 
•drunkennefs,  to  the  ibbriety  of  Philip  ; but  the  prefent  is  a rever- 
sal of  that  proceeding.  It  is  an  appeal  from  the  fobriety  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  wild  intoxication  of  the  people. 

To  whom  would  Mr.  Saurin  refer  the  inveftigation  of  this  moft 
important  matter  of  State  ? Whom  would  he  call  upon,  to  fub- 
ftitute,  (by  the  exercife  of  their  elective  franchife,)  a Legiflature 
more  capable  than  the  prefent,  of  difcufling  the  Union  queftion  ? 
He  addrefies  himfelf  to  thofe,  whom  the  Conftitution  has  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  deliberating  on  pwblick  affairs;  and  is  anxious 
that  the  prefent  Parliament  fhould  make  room  for  one,  returned 
in  a principal  degree  by  that  clafs  of  men,  whofe  capacity  to  judge 
“ of  the  political  chara<5ter,  or  fitnefs  of  the  candidate, ” that, 
feeks  to  reprefent  them,*  he  more  than  doubts  ; and  very  nearly 
denies. 

On  the  very  night,  on  which  the  motion  for  diffolving  Parliament 
was  made,  the  Bill  for  reviving  Martial  Law  paffed.  What  a 
comment  does  this  furnilh,  on  the  tendency  of  that  motion.! 
What  a picture  can  the  imagination  form,  of  publick  inflamma- 
tion augmented  by  the  tumult  of  general  eledion  ! of  the  Iheriff 
fitting  in  one  court,  to  colled  the  luffrages  of  eledors,  and  the 
nri’itary  inqueft  in  an  adjoining  one,  to  inflid  punifhment  on 
tr;.ii.ors  ! Of  the  conftituent,  efcorted  from  the  huftings,  where  he 
gave  his  vote,  to  the  tribunal  under  whofe  fentence  he  is  to  ex- 
piate his  treafons  ! — V/ould  a Parliament  thus  <conftituted  be 
hoftile  to  Union  ? It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  might  even  be  friendly 
to  Separation. 

Having  now  got  through  the  four  firft  ads  of  Mr.  San r in’s  tra- 
gedy, (for  tragical  indeed  its  effed  mult  be,)  of  the  incompetence 
of  Parliament  to  pafs  a Union, — having  fhewn  that  his  analyfis  of 
the  revolution,  and  Scotch  Union, — his  apprchenfions  of  reliftance 
to  the  meafure,  if  enaded, — his  paffive  obedience  to  the  petitions 
of  the  people, f — ami  his  propofal  to  fend  the  populace  to  new 
cledions, — are  all  mere  complications  in  that  plot,  of  which 
the  Incompetence  of  Parliament  is  the  denouement, — let  me 

now 

* See  a paff.ige  already  cited  from  Mr.  Saurin’s  Speech. 

f “ Thofe  great  men  who  governed  the  councils  of  Queen  Anne,  had 

put  down  the  flavifh  dodrines  of  paffive  obedience  : they  had  no  notion 
“ of  the  dodrines  which  he  was  forry  to  fee  now  revived.”  (Mr.  Saurin’a 
Speech  of  March  13th)  This  dodrine  of  paffive  obedience  Mr.  Saurin  is  far 
from  propoling  to  aboiifh  : on  the  contrary,  he  holds  Parliament  to  be  implr» 
citly  bound  to  follow  the  plainly  expreffed,  (however  irrational)  will  of  the 
people  without  doors.  He  would  leave  the  flavilb  dodrine  of  paffive  obe- 
dience in  full  force;  and  only  wilhes  to  change  the  objed  of  ferviliry.  The 
multitude  is  the  tyrant,  whofe  chains  he  defires  to  wear.  Ariftotle  has  fome 
where  faid  that  there  exifts  a ftrange  and  clofe  refemblance  between  tyran- 
nies and  democracies.  Both  forms  of  Government  heconfiders  as  defpotic. 
Mr.  Saurin' & Speeches  furnilh  a reading  on  thefe  principles  of  AriftQtle. 
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now  make  a few  observations  upon  this.  Denouement,  indeed, 
it  may  be  called  ; fince  it  diredly  unties  the  principles  which  com- 
pofe  regular  Government,  and  hold  the  members  of  the  ftate  to- 
gether. 

“ Thofe  great  men  who  affifted  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had 
“ declaredthat  the  Kingheld  his  crown  by  compad  with  the  people; 
“ and  that  when  the  Crown  violated  that  compact,  by  attempting 
“ to  Subvert  the  Conftitution,  the  Crown  was  forfeited,”  by  the 
attempt.  “ He,  (Mr.  Saurin)  would  reaffert  the  dodrine  of  the 
“ glorious  Revolution,  and  boldly  declare  that  when  the  Sovereign” 
(that  is  to  fay  the  Supreme  legiflative*)  “ power  violated  that 
“ compad,  that  moment  the  right  of  refitting  accrued.” 

Before  I proceed  to  extrad  that  part  of  Mr.  Saurin’s  Speech, f 
in  which  the  chief  and  deadlieft  political  venom  feems  to  me  to 
refide,  I would  digrefs  fhortly,  to  obferve  that  this  learned  gentle- 
man appears  to  miftakethe  principles,  and  maxims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  contrivers  of  that  .great  tranfadion  were  not  refitting 
the  Sovereign  legiflative  power  of  the  State  : they  were,  on  behalf 
of  the  Legijlature,  and  in  Support  of  the  laws,  oppofing  thofe  un- 
warrantable encroachments  of  the  Executive,  which,  if  not 
checked,  would  have  produced  effeds  Similar  to  thofe,  to  which 
Mr.  Saiirin’s  dodrines  lead  ; by  depofing  the  Legiflature,  and  an- 
nihilating the  Conftitution.  King  James  ufurped,  in  favour  of  the 
prerogative'  of  the  Crown  : Mr.  Saurin  makes  his  encroachments, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  mob.  But  the  dodrines  of  both 
alike  tranfgrefs  the  juft  boundaries  of  the  Conftitution  : both  make 
illegal  inroads  on  the  Supreme  authority  of  the  State : both  Seek 
to  fuperfede  the  legitimate  powers  of  Parliament. 

The  principles  eftablifhed  in  1688,  are  belt  ascertained  by  a re- 
ference to  the  abufes,  which  they  were  intended  to  encounter.  If 
any  thing  So  unlikely  fhould  occur,  (but  mean  time  this  event 
ought  not  to  be  foreboded,)  as  an  invafion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Britifh  fubjed,  by  that  Legiflature,  of  which  one  co-ordinate*  in- 
dependent branch  is  popular,  the  deplorable  right  of  revolt  may 
accrue  to  an  injured  people.  But  it  will  flow  to  them  from  no 
principle  eftabliflied  at  the  Revolution  : it  will  be  derived  to  them 
from  the  violated  rights  of  Human  Nature. 

To  return  to  the  dodrines  of  Mr.  Saurin.  He  thus  proceeds  : — 
“ But  Surely,  if  there  be  a right  in  the  Nation,  to  relift  an  un- 
“ conttitutionalj:  aflumption  of  power,  there  could  not  occur  a 
“ ftronger  cafe  for  the  exercife  of  it,  than  this  meafure  would  af- 
“ ford,  if  carried  againft  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Nation.” 
He  aflerted  “that  the  petitions  on  our  table  proved  that  the  great 
“ body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  againft  the  meafure  :”  that 
it  was  a “ meafure,  which  the  people  of  Ireland  almoft  unani- 
“ moufly  difliked  ; and  that,  “ if  a Legiflative  Union  fhould  be 
“ So  forced  upon  this  Country,  againft  the  will  of  its  inhabitants, 

“ it 

* The  context  of  Mr.  Saurin's  Speech  (hews  that  Parliament  is  the 
power,  of  which  he  fptaks. 

t Of  the  13th  of  Mirch. 

t “ An  Ad  of  Parliament  can  never  be  unconftitutional,  in  the  proper 
“ acceptation  of  the  term.”  Paley. 
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“ it  would  be  a nullity ; and  refiftance  to  it  would  be  a Jlruggle 
u againft  ufurpation , and  not  a refinance  againft  law.* 

Such  are  the  principles  laid  down  as  conftitutional,  by  his 
Majefty’s  firft  Council,  learned  in  the  law  of  Ireland.  To  pre- 
vent miftake,  I have  ftatcd  them  in  his  own  words  ; and  the  re- 
maining comments  which  I mean  to  offer,  will  be  few  and  fhort ; 
inafmuch  as  the  doctrines  which  I have  to  obferve  upon,  are 
too  explicitly  avowed,  and  in  my  mind  replete  with  danger  too 
apparent,  to  ftand  much  in  need  of  explanation. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr..Saurin  admits  it  to  be  difputed,  whether  our 
people  be  for,  or  againft  the  meafure.  But  he  makes  this  admif- 
fion  for  (what  my  refpeft  for  him  forbids  me  to  call)  the  infidious 
purpofe,  of  reforting  to  a molt  objectionable,  and  fallacious  crite- 
rion of  the  fact : for  the  purpofe  of  inducing  Government  to  difiolve 
the  prefent  Parliament,  and  thus  to  fupply  the  fuel  of  a gene- 
ral election,  to  the  ill  fmothered,  and  already  flaming  turbu- 
lence of  the  Country : thus  endeavour  to  infect  the  Legiflature 
with  that  difloyalty,  which  is  epidemic  without  doors  ; and  pro- 
cure (I  truft  the  attempt  might  prove  a fruitlefs  one)  a Houle 
of  Commons,  which  fhould  be  the  quintelTence  of  jacobinifm  and 
difaffeCtion. 

But  though  he  admits  the  diflike  of  the  great  body  of  our 
people  to  Union,  to  be  a faCt,  which  others  controvert, — Mr.  Saurin 
profefles  to  behimfelf  convinced  of  their  averlion.  In  his  opinion, 
the  mafs  of  our  population  is  againft  the  meafure:  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  ftating  poflible  and  imaginary  circumftances,  as  the 
mere  foundations  of  an  hypothefts  : he  is  not  putting  an  ideal,  but 
as  he  conceives,  a real  cafe,  (the  aCtual  cafe  and  circumftances  of 
Ireland,  at  this  moment,)  when  he  declares  that  if  an  Union  pafs 
through  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  a majority  without 
doors,  the  meafure  may  be  legally  encountered  with  refiftance. 

A Member  of  Parliament  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  urge,  in  the 
“fifrongeft  terms,  the  impolicy  of  a meafure  which  is  yet  in  progrefs, 
— and  has  not  been  enaCted  into  law.  But  he,  to  my  judgment, 
-abufes  and  perverts  this  privilege,  who  tells  the  people  that  if  the 
law  pafs,  and  they  difreliih  it,  they  may  refill  it.  In  this  cafe,  if 
Mr.  Saurin  be  right  as  to  the  publick  lcmiment,  his  if  is  a very 
temporary,  and  tranfient  peacemaker  ; which  the  Royal  aflent,once 
given  to  the  meafure,  will  do  away.  His  Mnjelty’s  aflent  to  Union 
will  fupply  a minor  premife  to  the  learned  gentleman’s  hypothetic 
fyllogifm  ; ana  convert  his  conditional , into  an  abfolute  encourage- 
ment of  treafon. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  evade  the  effects  of  a principle  fo  full  of 
infecurity,  and  danger, — one  which  interpofes  fo  thin  a parti- 
tion between  anarchy  and  civil  Government, — and  diftorts  the 
features  of  liberty,  to  the  fierce  effrontery  of  licence, — I refer  to 
the  records  of  Hiftory,  and  the  theory  of  our  Conftitution.  I 
compare  the  ftatement  of  the  hiftorian,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
conftitutional  lawyer  ; and  learning  from  the  former,  that  the  table 
of  the  Scottifh  Parliament  was  crowded  with  addrefles  from  coun- 
ties, boroughs,  and  at  1 aft  from  parifhes,  againft  Union, — and  col- 
lecting from  the  latter,  f that  Parliament  was,  notwithftanding, 

competent 

* Mr  Saurin’s  Speech  of  March  13th,  loco,  publifaed  in  the  Anti-unioft 
Evening  Poll  of  March  15th,  1 800. 

f Blackftone. 
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competent  to  pafs  a valid  ad  of  incorporation,  I am  led  at  once  to 
rejed  the  principles,  advanced  by  Mr.  Saurin, — and  deny  that 
the  populace,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by  their  tribunes,  have  a. 
right  to  obtrude  their  prohibitory  interceffions  upon  Parliament; 
or  claim  predominance,  (ftill  lei's  fupremacy,)  in  a mixed  Govern- 
ment, fuch  as  ours.  I am  led  to  deny  its  being  an  admiflible  hy- 
pothefis, — a fuppofition  which  can,  even  for  argument,  be  enter- 
tained,— that  any  Ad  of  Parliament  contravenes  that  publick 
fenfe,  which  the  Legiilature  is  alone  competent  to  regifter  and 
declare ; — and  which  their  Statutes,  fo  far  from  contradiding,  muft 
proclaim.  * 

If  the  peculiar  importance  of  the  prefent  meafure  be  urged 
againft  me, — if  it  be  fought  to  contrail  it  with  more  ordinary 
exertions  of  legiflative  power, — for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  by 
the  contrail,  thofe  dodrines  which  I oppofe, — in  the  ory?  place, 
though  it  were  poffible,  (which  it  is  notf ) to  draw  a line,  and 
mark  thofe  cafes,  which  lie  beyond  the  jurifdidion  of  an  all- 
competent  Parliament,  I yet  muft  refufe,  in  any  inftance,  or 
under  any  pretext,  to  admit  the  introdudion  of  a principle, 
which  at  once  deftroys  the  balance  of  our  Conllitution — and  de- 
priving the  Legiilature  of  its  unalienable  powers,  entrulls  to  the 
people,  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  State.  Secondly,  I muft 
maintain,  that  a blending  of  our  Parliament  with  that  of  Britain, 
which  leaves  our  civil  liberty  not  only  undiminifhed,  but  fe- 
cured,  while  it  expands,  over  the  whole  Empire,  the  political 
influence  of  Ireland,  however  momentous,  and  grand  a meafure 
it  maybe,  yet  is  not  one  which,  towards  rendering  it  valid  and  effec- 
tual, can  more  require  the  fandion  of  the  people,  than  many  other 
Statutes,  which  could  be  mentioned.  Not  more  than  an  ad, 
which  deprives  the  aecufed  of  trial  by  jury, — expofes  him  to  im- 
prifonment  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Government, — or  fubjeds 
him  to  the  defpotick  rigour  of  Military  Law  : in  fhort  than  the 
Infurredion  Law ; the  Sufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad  ; 
or  the  Statute  which  has  juft  paffed,  for  reviving  Martial  Law: 
meafures,  which  (under  the  warrant  of  that  deplorable  emer- 
gency which  diftindnefs  produced,  and  Incorporation  would  re- 
move,) do  really  effed  that,  which  is  untruly  aferibed  to  Union, 

and 

* Every  Ad  of  Parliament  is  conftradively,  and  by  implication  and  in- 
tendment of  law,  affented  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  community;  and 
lo  laid  down  to  be,  by  all  conftitutional  writers. 

f I had  occafion  (if  I may  prefume  to  quote  myfelf)  to  notice  this  difficulty, 
in  the  Speech  which  I delivered  in  Parliament  in  the  laft  year.  “ But  for- 
footh,  it  is  only  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  that  thefe  millions  of  Ephori 
“ claim  to  review  the  decifions  of  their  Sovereign  Legiflature ; and  deny 
« the  Competence  of  Parliament  to  make  laws  without  their  exprefs  con- 
fent.  That  is  to  lay,  the  populace  are,  under  certain  circumftances,  con- 
44  ftitutionally  entitled  to  didate  to  their  Parliament ; and  the  fame  populace 
44  are  to  decide  whether  thofe  eircumflances  have  arifen.  The  populace  is  to 
41  refolve  itfelf  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  Nation,  to  enquire  whether 
the  right  of  popular  dd'potifm  has  accrued;  and  by  the  report  of  this 
* Mob,  is  their  title  u>  be  afeertained.”  Subftance  of  my  Speech,  p.  45. 
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and  operate  a furrender  of  the,  rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland.* 
Thirdly , I muft  affirm  the  point  to  be  decided,  of  a power  in 
Parliament  adequate  to  embrace  and  carry  the  proposed  meafure  : 
decided  by  the  authority  of  that  Incorporation,  whofe  validity 
all  Conftitutional  Writers  recognife  ;f  and  which  an  enlightened 
and  patriotick  Legiflature  palled — difregarding  the  bialfed  and 
tranfitory  wilh,$  and  confulting  only  the  permanent  interefts  of 
Scotland. 

In  a word  I muft  laftly,  and  reluctantly,  pronounce  that  the 
man  who  promulges  do&rines  contrary  to  thefe,  though  his  in- 
tentions be  pure,  his  talents  eminent,  and  his  character  refpeCtable, 
as  thofe  of  Mr.Saurin, — muft  yet  be  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  his 
influence,  as  a publick  man  ; lince  he  not  only  mifconceives  the 
principles  of  the  Britilh  Conftitution,  but  moft  pernicioufly  attempts 
to  undermine  that  legiflative  fupremacy,  which  forms  the  bafe, 
without  which  no  regular  Government  could  ftand. 

* I am  borne  out  in  this  affertion,  not  only  by  comparing  the  operation 
©f  thefe  laws,  with  the  provifions  of  that  foundation  of  our  liberties,  Magna 
Charta, — but  by  the  exprefs  words  of  Blackftone  himfelf,  who  fays  that 
by  fufpending  the  Habeas  Corpus  ACt,  “ the  nation  parts  with  its  liberty 
“ for  a while.”  (Vol.  I,  p.  136.; 

f Blackftone,  vol.  I,  p.  161. 

$ Attefted  by  numerous  petitions  againft  the  meafure. 
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